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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





Tue new Reform Bill was introduced to the House of Commons on 
Monday, and read a first time. The debate on the second reading 
began last night, and will be finished before the early impression 
of this journal will have travelled far into the country—our second 
edition will announce to London readers, to-morrow morning, the 
close of the debate, and the number of the majority by which the 
second reading has been carried. 

In planning their present measure, Ministers have adopted a new 
test by which to ascertain the importance or insignificance of the 
boroughs to be disfranchised or reduced. In former bills, the test was 
population only; in the present Bill, it consists, as far as we could 
understand Lord Joun RvussEtt, of the compound ratio of the num- 
ber of houses and amount of assessed taxes. The importance of 
the change will be best estimated by its effects. From Schedule 
A, which still éonsists of 56 boroughs, 5 names have been removed 
to Schedule B ; and, per contra, 5 names which formerly figured in 
Schedule B are now relegated to Schedule A : one of these, Saltash, 
is an old Aabitué. If this innocent transference gratify the ene- 
mies of Reform, the friends of Reform need hardly object to it. 
The grand matter is to enlarge the boundaries of Schedule A 
sufficiently. Whether they take in Wareham, or Saltash, or 
Petersfield, or Aldborough, or Grinstead, or Eye, is truly a second- 
ary concern. 

“The‘alterations in Schedule B are more numerous. Instead of 
41, it now contains but 30 boroughs; and, of these 30 boroughs, 
only 18 appeared in last Schedule B; 5, as we have stated, have 
crossed over from Schedule A, and 7 have been compelled to come 
in from the highway, where they formerly wandered free. Here 
again the changes are of small consequence; the only matter of 
regret is the limitation. The following table contains the names 
and population of 18 boroughs which were formerly in Schedule 
B, but which are now deemed worthy of two members each; and, 
as a counterpart, the names and population of the 18 boroughs of 
Schedule D, for which one member each is still accounted a suffi- 
cient allowance. Let Conciliation 

LOOK ON THIS PICTURE, 


Bodmin snatise wabane tic 3,375 
«es. 4,242 


AND ON THIs! 


Buckingham .... 
Chippenhan .... 
Cockermouth.... 
Dorchester 
Evesham 
Guildford 


Gateshead 
Huddersfield 
Kidderminster 


aes cose 
Tymington 
aldon 
Marlow 
Marlborough.... 
Richmond 
Sudbury.......... 
‘Thetford 
Wallingford ..........0000 2 Whitehaven............... 


Total.......... ». 60,855 Total 





Population per Member, 1,6904 Population per Member, 20,7304 
This is the darker view * it is a relief, though not a compensation, 

to find, that of the new boroughs formerly included in Schedule 

D, 10 are transferred to Schedule C. By these changes, and by 


giving a member to Chatham, exclusive of Rochester, and an 





additional member to Monmouth county, the representation of the 
Empire will in future stand thus— 
England, 500; Ireland, 105; Scotland, 53; Total, 658. 

The right of suffrage in towns is altered and extended. It now 
comprehends— 

All persons occupying a house, &c. of more than 10/. yearly 

value, and rated for the support of the poor; 

All existing freemen, in corporate boroughs, so long as they are 

resident ; 

All freeholders of cities, being counties in themselves, who have 

hitherto had a vote in those cities. 
The former Bill continued the right of voting to freemen’s children, 
and apprentices, born or bound before the passing of the Bill; the 
present Bill continues it in perpetuity to freemen’s children and 
apprentices, whensoever born or bound. 

The returning officers will, ad interim, remain as in the last Bill; 
but Lord Jonn RusseExu stated, that it was in contemplation to 
give charters to the new boroughs, analogous to the charter of the 
city of London, in which case the Chief Magistrate would be con- 
stituted returning officer. 

The new clause respecting rated houses is objected to by the 
National Union, as tending to bribery, inasmuch as it requires all 
rates and assessed taxes to be paid up previous to voting. The ap- 
prentice clause is also objected to as leading to jobbing in the crea- 
tion of votes. There is, perhaps, a better argument against it than 
this : the abrogation of the right of suffrage to future apprentices in- 
jured nobody, and nobody complained of it: the clause is an ex- 
tension without purpose, or motive even of conciliation. It must, at the 
same time, be confessed, that neither this extension nor the exten- 
sion in the case of freemen's sons is of great practical importance : 
seven years must elapse before an apprentice, twenty-one years 
before an hereditary voter, can be formed, under the clause; and 
in seven years, and much more in twenty-one years, the world will 
change more than the Bill has done, if we do not have two or three 
acts to amend and explain this one. 

The county suffrage embraces—forty-shilling freeholders; ex- 
isting life freeholders of forty shillings, for their lives only; 107. 
life freeholders; freeholders of cities being counties in themselves, 
with the exception before noticed; 10/. copyholders; leaseholders 
for sixty years, where the leasehold is worth 107. yearly—for twenty 
years where it is worth 50/.; tenants whose rent amounts to 502. 
The odious tenant-at-will clause, foisted into the Bill by the Mar- 
quis of CHannos—which Ministers and true Reformers alike de- 
precated—is thus retained. This is not conciliation, but cowardice. 

There are no other alterations in the Bill that require particular 
notice. Although no part of it, we may however notice, as an im- 
portant accompaniment, a bill for defining the limits of boroughs, 
and for the division of counties, founded on the report of the Com- 
missioners. it will be ready by the time that Parliament meets 
after the recess, and will fall to be discussed part passu with the 
Reform Bill, with which it is so intimately connected. 

The speech of Sir Ropert PEEL, which followed that of Lord 
Joun Russett on Monday, remarkable for the boasting charac- 
ter of its language and the confidence of its tone, was equally re- 
markable for the admission—conveyed, indeed, in the form of a 
taunt—that the present Bill was essentially amended in its details, 
inasmuch as, he contended, it embodied the whole of the sugges- 
tions thrown out by the Opposition during the lengthened discus- 
sion of the last. The spirit of conciliation, in which it had been 
framed, seemed as acceptable to some of Sir Rosert's friends, as 
the substance of the improvements were to Sir Rosert; and, with 
the exception of Sir CHARLES WETHERELL, the Opposition seemed, 
about to melt into the embraces of the Ministers. Last night, - 
the Anti-Reformers rallied; and Lord Porcuester and Sir Ep- 
WARD SuGDEN contended, that so far from the alterations having 
improved, they had greatly injured the measure. The conclusioy 
seems to be, either that Sir Rosnert Pert was hasty in his assertion 
of the Ministerial courtesy, or that the suggestions of the Anti- 
Reformers have operated in a very different manner from that in 
which the Anti-Reformers meant they should. The “crack” speech 
of last night, and indeed of tho entire debate, was that-of-Mr. 
Macavutry. We have given a few extracts from it—‘the- public 
will, nowadays, bear but a few extracts from the bestiof speeches 
on the principle of Reform. What ought to be inferyed from the 
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diiversity of opinion among the Anti-Reformers,—whether it be put 
on to lull our vigilance, or whether they will be content with com- 
bating the principle and allowing the details to pass,—we do not 
puzzle ourselves with conjecturing. The only amendment yet 
threatened, is one of Lord CHANpos, to take away the members 
from the Metropolitan districts; which if he carry, he may carry 
the world next—and his Lordship is no Hercules. For ourselves, 
we look on the Bill as a good Bill, and shall sincerely thank the 
Ministers for it—when it is passed, 





Marshal Soutrt and the Duke of OrLEANs returned to Paris on 
Monday. They left Lyons peaceable, if not peaceful. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city has addressed a memorial to Govern- 
ment, praying for the restoration of the 1} per cent. transit 
aluty, and for a bounty of 2 per cent. on exported silks. The state 
of the city, we may observe, is hardly alluded to in the French 
journals; a proof that it is not looked on as dangerous. The 
Standard—which labours harder than all its friends put together 
to persuade its readers that “ the world is all gone wrong "—com- 
mends to attention a letter of its “cool” correspondent, from 
which we should be induced to suppose that there was a semi- 
rebellion.in almost every town of France. This is, we presume, the 
same cool person who last week found out that Porratis and his 
party were admirers of murder, for wishing to abolish the comme- 
moration of Louts the Sixteenth’s death. 

Akin to this rumour of revolution, is a story given by the Na- 
zional, and repeated here by those who must laugh while they re- 
peat it, that Earl Grey had agreed to assist Don Prpro in driy- 
ing out Don MieveEt, on the express condition that Don PEpRo 
did not give the Portuguese a constitution, and that this condition 
had been communicated to FErpINAND in order to secure his neu- 
trality! The provisional vote of credit was carried on Tuesday by 
a very large majority. 


His Dutch Majesty has at length submitted his w/timatum to 
the Allied Powers. He objects decidedly to that part of the treaty 
by which Leopotp will have a right to the navigation of the 
Dutch canals, as opposed to all the laws of nations; and quotes 
PurrEenporr in support of his argument. 
in the treaty must be modified. 

The Emperor of Russia's recognition of Belgium has not yet ar- 
rived; a factattributed to Nicuonas’s absence from Petersburg,— 
such at least is one of the assigned excuses for the Emperor's si- 
lence. Another theory is, that the recognition is wilfully delayed, 
in order to procure for the King of Holland some better terms, and 
that the King calculates on this. 


We suppose this clause 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


1. Tue Rerorm Brit. The new Bill was introduced to the House 
of Commons on Monday. The House and Galleries were quite crowded, 
but the muster of strangers outside was by no means so great as on for- 
mer similar occasions. 

Lord Joun RvsseEt1, after some preliminary observations, on the 
importance of coming to a settlement, in respect to a question the mere 
agitation occasioned by which had now become almost as important as 
the question itself, proceeded to notice the pledge by which Ministers 
were bound to effect that settlement. 

*¢ Tt will be recollected, that at the end of last session, when the’ Reform Bill 
‘was rejected by the House of Lords, Earl Grey declared that he remained in 
office only with the intention of bringing forward a measure not less efficient 
than that which had been rejected. The noble Earl made that declaration in 
the face of Parliament ; and he made it also to his Sovereign, who was graciously 
pleased to express his wish that the Noble Earl should remain in office. By 
that tie he remains in the situation he now holds—by that tie he holds the con- 
fidence of the People of England, which was immediately expressed to him on his 
making the declaration to which I have just adverted, that the second measure 
of Reform should be no less efficient than the first. I recal these circumstances 
to the minds of the members of this House, because they will save me from the 
necessity of going into the general topic of Reform, or of restating those reasons 
on which the principle of the Bill that was rejected last session mainly rested. 
‘This House has declared, that to the principles of that Bill, and to the leading 
provisions of it, they are firmly attached. His Majesty’s Government rest upon 
this foundation. The pledge given by this House in favour of Reform and of the 
former Bill introduced by Government renders it unnecessary for me to argue the 
principles of the present Bill; it will be sufficient for me to say, that they are 
the principles on which alone the Government could propose any bill of reform, 
and assuredly the principles on which alone they could propose such a bill to this 
House, which must reject any measure that was not conformable with their own 
declared sentiments. The statements, then, which I shall have to address to the 
House, will regard merely the mode of carrying the principles and provisions of 
the proposed measure into effect, so as to give them a due p sen of permanence, 
and such an adaptation to the existing institutions of the country as would obviate 
the necessity of those alterations which almost every great and complicated mea- 
sure was in the course of a few years found to require. My observations will be 
directed rather to explaining the alterations that have been made with this view, 
han to arguing principles.’ 


He went on to notice the principal features of the former Bill,—the 
@isfranchisement of the small boroughs; the enfranchisement of large 
towns ; the increase of members in counties; the rules on which these 
several changes had been framed. The census for 182] had been of 
necessity adopted when the first Bill was introduced; now they had 
the census of 1831 from which-to draw’ their data. 


As, however, it 

















was more than probable that trickery might have been resorted to in 
that census, to swell the apparent population of certain boroughs, 
Ministers had adopted a somewhat different test from the last, which 
was the test of population only. 


** We have thought,” he said, “that as the test of population might not, in 
all cases, be perfectly accurate, it would be better to take houses than persons ; 
as it is much less likely that any improper practices should be resorted to with 
regard to the return of the number of houses, than with regard to the return of 
the number of persons ; for a number of persons might be collected together in a 
single day, in order to add to the amount of the inhabitants of any particular 
jlace,—a trick which could not be practised with respect to the number of 
sen But there is another reason why we considered it proper to take houses 
instead of persons.” The difficulties respecting the exact limits of the several 
boroughs, which had occasioned a great deal of discussion during the progress of 
the last Bill, and which the census of 1821 offered no means of removing, had 
now been very nearly if not wholly got rid of, by the labours of those gentlemen 
whose names appeared in the last Bill as Commissioners for the purpose of defin- 
ing the limits of boroughs, and also of such counties as were meant to be divided. 
Letters had, in addition, been written to the returning officers; and their an- 
swers, with the whole of the information procured by ‘the Commissioners, had 
been submitted to Lieutenant Drummond, one of the Commissioners, with in- 
structions to make out alist of the hundred least important boroughs, taking 
asa test of the importance the number of houses in each ; combined with another 
test, adopted for the purpose of making a proper distinction between boroughs 
that had a great number of mean and small houses, and boroughs that had a 
smaller number of houses, but large and respectable,—namely, the amount of as- 
sessed taxes paid by each borough for the year ending the 5th of April last. On 
the data furnished by the list made out by Lieutenant Drummond—which, to- 
gether with a letter, explaining most fully and_ satisfactorily the principles on 
which the list was formed, would be laid before the House—the first step of the 
new Bill, namely its Schedule A, was founded. The number of boroughs in 
Schedule A in the former Bill had been adopted as the number in Schedule A 
of the present Bill—56. In consequence, however, of the difference of the test 
applied, there would be a slight change in the names. 


Lord John proceeded to notice these changes, as well as the changes 
proposed in Schedules B and D— 
¢ The following boroughs will be removed from Schedule’ B to Schedule A ; 
namely, Aldborough, Amersham, East Grinstead, Okehampton, and Saltash. 
There is another borough, which is, besides, the last of the fifty-six that stand 
lowest in the decument already referred to, and respecting which place some 
doubts have arisen, owing to a question being raised as to its limits, which is even 
now unsettled,—I mean Ashburton; the ultimate fate of this borough will be 
determined by the result of the inquiry which is now being made. Supposing 
Ashburton to be one of the fifty-six boroughs of Schedule A, it is proposed to take 
out of that schedule the boroughs of Midhurst, Petersfield, Eye, Wareham, 
Woodstock, and Lostwithiel. Ihave now come to Schedule B ; and there is one 
observation which falls naturally to be made on that schedule—namely, that the bo- 
roughs in it have been selected on totally different principles from those by which 
we were guided in making out Schedule A; the boroughs in Schedule A being 
altogether unfit to retain any sapesmnnnntares whatever, whereas those in Sche- 
dule B have been selected, and the clause itself framed, with a view to the general 
representation of the whole country. The first object which we originally sought 
to obtain was to restrict the ‘numbers of these smaller and inferior boroughs 
within such bounds as, compared with other places, it ought in justice to be 5 
and the second was, by their partial disfranchisement, to enable us to make some 
considerable diminution in the numbers of the House, as was contemplated by 
the framers of the last Bill... With respect to the propriety of these boroughs 
not retaining two representatives each, the opinions of the framers of the Bill 
are unchanged. With respect to the original idea of not filling up all the vacan- 
cies created by the total or partial disfranchisement of boroughs, that, I must 
confess, has been to us a matter of very serious consideration. The question was, 
whether, after having conferred the franchise on populous and wealthy towns, 
and after having increased the number of members of the largest and most import- 
ant counties and cities, in such a way as to leave the total number of the House 
only twenty-three less than it now is, it would not be more advantageous, and 
would not tend to conciliate many members who were opposed to any reduction 
of the members of the House, to concede that point to them, and suffer the 
House to remain at its present numbers, particularly as this could be effected 
without violating any one principle of the Bill, and without even departing 
in any degree from our original views on this point. In considering 
this question, we perceived that another advantage might be gained in filling 
up the numbers of the House—we had thus the means of overcoming one 
of the most constant objections which had been urged to the former Bill by 
those who otherwise were friendly to it. It was constantly objected to us, 
that those large towns to which it was proposed to grant only one member, 
would be ina state of continued discontent until they were suffered to send 
a second member. In determining, however, to retain the present number 
of members, we have not yielded altogether to the arguments which were 
brought forward on behalf of some of those towns, and in support of their 
claim to two members; because we plainly saw, that one member was quite 
sufficient to represent their interests, and it would not have been advantageous 
to them nor conducive to the general good to grant them two ; yet, in other cases, 
it was equally seen that a just claim to increased representation had been made 
out. ies ceadiersitings have induced us, in some degree, to swerve from 
our original views on this subject. I think it is very evident that no advantage 
was to be obtained by giving two members to each of the newly enfranchised 
towns, that is, by placing the whole of the towns in Schedule D on the same footing 
as those in Schedule C, as was proposed by Lord Milton. Had we done so, 
we should have given a preponderance to the manufacturing towns, which it was 
clearly the opinion of the House ought not to be given without some adequate 
compensation to the agricultural part of the representation. It was then taken 
into consideration whether we could advantageously increase the number of re- 
presentatives for the counties ; but it did not appear that the number of those 
which were to return four members could be well increased, or that there re- 
mained any more counties to which it would be expedient to give three mem~- 
bers. The only remaining mode, therefore, of obviating the objections which 
had been made to any diminution of the numbers of the House, was by giving 
back to certain of the largest of the boroughs in Schedule B their representa- 
tives, and by distributing the remainder among the towns in Schedule D. Sup- 
posing, then, we take 41 as the number of boroughs in Schedule B, as it was in 
the last Reform Bill—it is proposed, that of the 23 members who must be dis- 
posed of to fill up the number of the House, 11 shall be given to the most conside- 
rable towns in Schedule B ; that one shall be given to Chatham, so as to render 
that town quite independent of Rochester ; and that one shall be given to the 
county of Monmouth, from which there have been several petitions for an addi- 
tional member, and in which there is only one borough, though its population 
now exceeds 100,000. Thus there are 13 of the 23 Sopa of; the remaining 
10 we intend to give to the ten largest towns to which the late Bill ; 
resentative each. The consequence is, that there will be only 80 boroughs in 
R chedule B, instead of 41; and in Schedule C, instead of 12 members, there 
will be22, Instead of 69 places, as by the first Bill, there will be only 49 places 
returning one representative each. According to the rule now founded on, 
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namely, the joint test of the number of houses, and the amount of the Assessed 
Taxes, the 30 boroughs which come into Schedule B, will be—Arundel, Ashbur- 
ton, Calne, Christchurch, Clitheroe, Dartmouth, Droitwich, Eye, Great 
Grimsby, Helston, Horsham, Hythe, Launceston, Liskeard, Lyme Regis, 
Malmesbury, Midhurst, Morpeth, Northallerton, Petersfield, Reigate, Rye, St. 
Ives, Shaftesbury, Thirsk, Totness, Wareham, Westbury, Wilton, Woodstock.” 

Of Tavistock he remarked— 

**From the returns, which are not yet complete,—for fresh information has 
arrived even to-day,—it appears that among the boroughs of Schedule B, if the 
number were to be extended to 41, as it was in the last Bill, the borough of 
Tavistock would be inserted. It has been my desire that every information 
respecting that borough should be collected, in order that the fulle:t light may 
be thrown on the subject. If ¢& ll choose to say that there has been 
unfair dealing, either in caleulating the number of houses or in estimating the 
amount of the Assessed Taxes, or that any undue advantage had been taken of my 
official situation to place the borough of Tavistock beyond the reach of disfran- 
chisement, I shall only say, that any gentleman who makes that assertion makes 
an assertion which is utterly false and unfounded.” 




















The towns in Schedule D which send two instead of one member to 
Parliament, are— 
Bolton, Bradford, Blackburn, Brighton, Halifax, 


Macclesfield, Oldham, 
Stockport, Stoke, Stroud. 


In consequence of these alterations, the number of English boroughs 
returning one member each, which in last. Bill was 69—namely, 41 of 
Schedule B, 24 of Schedule D, and 4 boroughs not included in any 
schedule (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdley, and Monmouth)—will be in 
the present Bill only {9,—namely, 30 in Schedule B, 15 CGneluding 
Chatham) in Schedule D, and the 
included in any schedule. 









4 boroughs as before which a 





Lord John next proceeded to notice the alteration in the new 
borough suffrage ; which, as it is now proposed to stand, is none ether 
than a scot and lot suffrage limited to houses of 10’. per annum of value. 
He read the clause of the Bill in which the suffrage is explained, as 
follows. 

“ And be it enacted, t 
bers to serve in ¢ 











in every city or borough which shall return a member or mem- 

Parliament, and in every place sharing in the election for 
such city or boroug ll be ful jor aay person occupy ny house, warchouse, 
counting-house, or shop ler separately or jointly, with any land occupied therewith by 
him as owner, or occupied therewith by him as tenant under the same landlord, inany parish 
or township in which there shail be arate for the reliefof the poor, to claim to be rated 
to the relief of the poor in respect of such premises, whether the landlord shall or shall 
not be 1} to be rated to the relief of the poor in respect thereof; and upon such oe- 
cupier so claiming and acti p@ying or tendering the full amount of the rate or rates, 
if any, then due in respect ises, the overseers of the parish or township in 
which such premises are situate are hereby required to put the name of such occupier 
upon the rate for the time b ; and in case such overseers shall neglect or refuse so 
to do, such occupier shall neveriheless, for the purposes of this act, be deemed to have 
been rated to the relief of the poor in respect of such premises from the period at 
which the rate shall have been made, the amount whereof he shall have so paid or tendered 
as aforesaid : provided always, that where by virtue of any act of Parliament the land- 
lord shall be liable to the payment of the rate for the relief of the poor in respect of any 
premises oceupied by his tenant, nothing herein contained shall be deemed to vary or 
discharge the liability of such landlord; but that in case the tenant who shall have been 
rated for such premises in consequence of any such claim as aforesaid, shall make de- 
fault in the payment of the poor’s rate due in respect thereof, such landlord shall be 
and remain liable for the pay it thereof, in the same manner as if he had himself been 
rated in respect of the premises so occupied by his tenant,” 














































A subsequent clause (the 29th) rendered it imperative on overseers 
of the poor to place on the rate-book all persons claiming to be enrolled 
in it for the purpose of voting. 

In respect of existing rights of voting in boroughs, the Bill contained 
aslight, but, Lord John believed, an acceptable alteration. The last 
Bill not only continued the right of voting to present freemen, but con- 
ferred it on all sons of freemen who might be born, and on all appren- 
tices who might be apprenticed, previous to the passing of the Act, if 
they happened to be residents in the borough or within seven miles of 
it. The present Bill continues in perpetuity the right of voting where 
it is now exercised, and extends it to all persons who shall become at 
any future period freemen by birth or servitude. 

With respect to frecholders of cities being counties of themselves, 
the following rule was in future to be observed: where the frecholder, 
under the present laws, had the right of voting for the city, the right 
would remain; where he had the right of voting for the county with 
which the city was connected, it would equally remain; and in cases 
where the freehold conferred no right of voting under the present law, 
it would confer under the Bill the right of voting for the city. In some 
cases, founding on the reports of the Commissioners, it had been de- 
termined to depart from the letter of the rule laid down last session, of 
requiring in all cases a constituency of 300 voters. It was discovered, 
that in some instances—there were but few—it would occasion more 
inconvenience than adyantage to adhere rigidly to it. In no ease would 
there be less than 250 voters. Lord John concluded— 

“It will now be for the House to determine whether or not they will adopt 
the present measure as it now stands—how far they can adopt it, consistently as 
a measure embodying the general principles of the Bill of the last session. Into any 
argument in defence of those principles it is not necessary for me to enter. Nei- 
ther is it my intention to go, on this occasion, into any details beyond those 
which I have already stated, unless it shall be the wish of the House that the 
debate be gone into to-night. Ifthe House decide upon going into the dis- 
cussion now, I am ready to enter upon it; or if the discussion be put off 
to afuture day, I am willing to waive any further remarks at present. His 
Majesty’s Ministers, in the discharge of the duty they owe to the country, have 
taken into their consideration plans of Reform of a different character from that 
which I have now stated to the House ; but, after the most mature deliberation, 
they have come to the decision that they would not discharge their duty to the 
country if they brought forward any measure less efficient. They have thought 
the time is now come for the abolition of abuses which are scarcely denied, and 
which can be defended nolonger. I will not now discuss the merits of the sys- 
tem which they propose to change, or of that by which the change is to be 
made ; but I assume that the time is come when a'change can be no longer de- 
ferred, and when the Legislature is imperatively called upon to adopt a new sys- 
tem. The system proposed for adoption is, I am prepared to contend, perfectly 
consistent with the strictest regard for the privileges of the people and the pre- 
rogatiyes of the Crown. I stated that the noble Earl at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government stood pledged to Parliament, that the measure tobe sub- 
mitted to its consideration should not be less efficient than that upon which it 
had been already called to deliberate ; and, from what I have said of the roposed 








measure, it will be admitted that that pledge has been fully redeemed. But there 
is another engagement which Ministers are also bound to keep; which is, that 
while the measure shall not be less efficient than the last, it shall be at the same 


time consistent with the privileges of the other House of Parliament, d with 








the prerogatives of the Crown. I am aware that there are some who are favour- 
able to a measure which would go much further than the present, and there 
are others who were anxious for a measure of much less extent; but I hold, and 
I am anxious to oe it upon those who have been opposed to the late Bill, as 
well as on those who are anxious to carry reform to an extent beyond that pro- 
posed, that monarchy in this country is now in that situation, that while it 
became necessary to adapt other institutions to it, we should take care net to 
add such as might be incompatible with it. If we look at what is passing, and 
what has been passing in the country since the peace with France, we shall find 
that there has been a constant struggle waging by the increased intelligence of 
the public mind to obtain an alteration in our laws; and not only in those about 
the continuance or abrogation of which 1 ¢ feeling exists, but of some 
which have } rard with a large portion of 


. tofore he en object 8 of 
the community. Whether we refer to the laws of or the criminal law, 
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or the navigation law (which was once looked uy tv sort of superstitious 
reverence), or the laws relating to religion, those aff. the civil rights of the 
Protestant Dissenters and of Roman Catholies haill see, that in the course 
of the last fifteen years, the state of those law i been considered fit for the 
increased inte ‘nee of the ‘ountry, and therefore they have called for the appli 
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required, taking care always to fray +h a way as not to put i ha- 
zard any part of the constituti ’ V e tt rengthen. There are, I 
beli few men who are opposed to all ch in of laws. , Sure 
Iam Sir Robert Peel is not amonest that nural t the ex~- 
ample of extensive, and I will admit most n in many of our 
laws ; some of which had for a long time been held too sacr or any modifica~ 
tion or chan for total l In our eri Llaw, the right 
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accede to most important change 
to some changes not Jess import 
spared the hand of the reformer ti 
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stances which have arisen in the country. In the laws relating to religion—on 
which, more than all others, the p issions of men are most likely to be excited, 
and on which, in fact, they have been excited throughout the country,—the right 
honourable Paronet saw that the time had arrived when most i i i 

were required ; and with the true w isddom of a statesman w! 
of the country only, he did not allew himself to be 
tude of the ¢l re or of the i 
specting it, from introducing such a re form as the 
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ttute-book for a long 1] ypse of 5 C 
abuses against which the general voice of the country 
in unreformed ? Or isit to be imacined that changes caleulated 
to remedy those abuses will not be pressingly demanded hy the increased and in- 
creasing int¢ mee of the country? It is not, I repeat, my intention at this 
time to enter into any examination of the merits of the system which it is now 
sought to change. That is not the question. The question which the House 
has to consider is, whether the time be net now come when some change of that 
system is required, and whether that which Ministers now propose be not, 
calculated to bind the people in stronger attachment to the great principles of 
the Constitution. I will not, however, at present enter into the : rgument which 
may be urged on that question; but I will say, without coing into the merits of 
the system which we seek to abrogate, that that system being now doomed to 
last no longer—I will repeat it, that that system being now doomed to last 
no longer—I do not state this from any 
this, I mean the Ministerial side, but from the 
the opposite side; I take it from thei: ‘larations made in 
London, Liverpool, and other places where strong expressions of public opinion 
have been made, from which expression it is clear that the present system can- 
not last, and equally clear that the system proposed in its stead is not considered 
by the public as that monster which it has been described, but that on the con- 
trary, it is looked upon—as I am sure that which [ am now about to move for 
leave to introduce will be considered—as a measure calculated to provide for the 
peace, welfare, and prosperity of the country.” 

Sir Roserr Pees professed himself as much disposed as Lord John 
Russell was to waive discussion in the present stage of the measure ; 
it would only be anticipating that which must take place on the next. 
The questions to be then discussed had been passed over by Lord 
John: they were—the necessity of the change introduced by the Bill; 
the origin of the necessity if it existed, whether in the state of the 
country or the measures of the Ministry ; the comparative valuc of the 
advantages to be conferred by the change, and of the dangers that must 
accrue from it. 
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All these were questions which must be discussed on the second reading ; but 
without entering into any of them on the present occasion, there was one feel- 
ing which must be general and unanimous on all sides—that of gratitude at the 
great escape they had had from the Bill of last session—( Shouts from the Op- 
position )—a feeling of the deepest and sincerest gratitude to those to whom 
they were indebted for an eseape from a danger which he had never fully appre- 
cieted till now. He would not say by what mode the House would express its 
thanks for that escape and for the opportunity once more afforded to it of again 
deliberating on the important change proposed in the constitution of the coun- 
try,— wheth« r that mode would be by a pecial resolution he did not know ; but 
this he did know, that the new Bill, now moved and about to be introduced by 
the noble Lord, was a full and complete answer to the calumnies of which they 
had heard so much in the last session against the facetious delays, as they were 
then called, of those who sought to introduce some of those very modifications 
now adopted by the noble Lord who introduced the former measure. The al- 
vantage of those much-maligned delays and objections was now visible in many 
parts of the new Bill. On looking at Schedule A, he saw that there was searcel 
an amendment which had been offered from the Opposition side of the House, 
which had not been acted on. The principle of population was abandoned 5 
the census of the present year was preferred to the ecnsus of 1821; the preser- 
vation of the rights of freemen, an many other modifications for which the 
Opposition had struggled in vain last session, were now voluntarily urged by the 
noble Lord as so many improvements in his plan. He would not now go to the 
other changes which the noble Lord had mentioned : he would not stop to wn 
why, when five boroughs were taken out of Schedule A, as many more shou d he 
added, so as to make it contain the exact arbitrary number of 56, as it stood in 
the last Bill. He would net examine why the number of boroughs having but 
one member each, should be reduced from 69 to 49, nor enter into any inquiry 
as to the cause of the change in the right of voting in cities being counties ; but, 
leaving all these as matters for future discussion, he must congratulate himself 
and friends on the opposition wd made to the last Bill, of the benefit of which 
they had now such unquestionable proofs. The new Bill was a ete triumph 
for all those gentlemen who, like himself, had taken a part in the discussion of the 
Bill of last session,.and who deprecated it as unnecessary and unjust. The new 
Bill was an unwilling, although a deserved compliment, to the zeal, the firmness 
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and devotion of all those, in and out of the House, who deprecated the destruc- 
tion of our free and liberal institutions, and who sought for the continued main- 
tenance of the monarchy in its usual dignity and freedom. But what chiefly 
excited his surprise and demanded his gratitude, was the pious offering that had 
been made to the manes of the deceased Parliament. For one of the changes now 
to be introduced, viz. that for maintaining the full complement of 658 members, 
was precisely General Gascoyne’s motion, for supporting which the last Parlia- 
ment had been dissolved. ( Cheers from the Opposition. ) 

Lord Joun Russet explained the difference between the change 
introduced into the Bill and that meditated by General Gascoyne: by 
the former, Ireland would still retain 105 and Scotland 53 members, 
and England would have 500—by the latter, England would have had 
513, and Ireland and Scotland would have remained as they were before 
the Reform. 

Sir Rosert Pret observed, that this was a very sufficient reason 
for the production of the Irish and Scotch Bills before they proceeded 
to discuss the English Bill. Sir Robert proceeded— 

Lord John Russell had told them that he still adhered to the 10/. clause. He 
did not object to that which determined the class of voters in cities and counties ; 
but Lord John must excuse him if he attached more importance to the accidents 
of the clause than to the clause itself. The ground of the right of voting was, 
that the party claiming it should eccupy a house of the yearly value of 102. and 
be rated to the poor-rate. He did not see how that differed from the clause as 
it stood in the last Bill. In that clause, rent, and assessment, and yearly value, 
were introduced ; and he at that time stated his opinion that rate alone would 
be the fairest as well as the simplest mode of ascertaining value ; however, he 
would not now enter upon that point. He had not risen for the purpose of en- 
tering into an examination, or of seeking for any present explanation as to any 
part of the Bill. He arose chiefly to vindicate himself and his honourable 
friends for the course they took last session in opposition to the Bill then before 
Parliament. After all that had been said, in the House and out of the House, 
asto the nature and alleged object of that opposition, what was at length the 
result ?—It was, that it was now declared to be the deliberate conviction of the 
King’s Government, that the objections which the Opposition took were well 
founded. On this important question of the formation of a new constitution 
for the country, they now saw that the objections urged had not been without 
their important use ; and that the delay of a few months could not be considered, 
as it had been so constantly held up, as time thrown away. In a measure of this 
magnitude, an attention to the most minute details was of the utmost importance. 
Why an opportunity was not formerly taken to effect the alterations which were 
now proposed in this measure, it was not for him to say ; but that such an op- 
portunity presented itself, could be no more denied than that such an opportunity 
at present existed. 

He rejoiced at the delay, not-merely because it afforded an opportu- 
nity of amply vindicating the course he and his friends had pursued, but 
because, if the House should adopt the principle of the measure, and 
determine to make so extraordinary and extensive a change in the frame 
and constitution of the Government of this country, he could not help 
thinking, that when they approached the discussion of the details of the 
Bill, there would be a disposition on the part of the majority of that 
House to follow the course of the King’s Government, and to intro- 
duce more amendments into the measure. Another great advantage, 
arising from that delay, was, that they would now have an opportunity 
of discussing this important question in a state of greater calmness, in- 
fluenced by less excited feelings, and altogether under circumstances 
better calculated to enable them to arrive at a wise and dispassionate 
conclusion. 

And surely it would not be denied that it was a subject which, above all others, 
was deserving of a calm, and deliberate, and cool consideration. If it were 
true that upon subjects of comparative insignificance—matters infinitely less ex- 
tensive in their bearing upon the interests and welfare of the country at large, 
discussion was to be deprecated, at a time when public excitement and agitation 

yrevailed with regard to them,—if it were fit that such a course should be fol- 
ae even with respect to a matter connected with science,—if it were true, 
that in a case where it was necessary to adopt precautions against a system of 
foul and unnatural murder, more disgraceful than had ever visited even savage 
nations,—if it were true that with regard to these, even, there existed a state of 
public feeling and excitement which rendered it fit and wise to postpone the dis- 
cussion of such a question,—surely it would not be denied, that when that living 
and nobler subject, the Constitution, was to be submitted to the amputation and 
dissection of, he must say, not very experienced practitioners, it was no more 
than fit and reasonable that they head obtain the benefit of time, and that they 
should not be asked to go through the details of a measure of such importance 
with their judgments too much under the sway of external influence, and with 
their hands trembling under the fever of an unnatural excitement. Lord 
John Russell said, that an absolute necessity existed for the speedy and satisfac- 
tory settlement of this question,—that extravagant hopes had been excited, un- 
due apprehensions encouraged, and that there was no safe alternative but to turn 
the expectations of the people into realities. That statement of the noble 
Lord was a tolerably good proof how cautious a responsible Government 
ought to be not to encourage expectations which it might find impossible 
to satisfy. The assertion of Lord John Russell recalled to his mind what 
he had heard from the Chancellor of the Exchequer towards the conclusion of 
the last session. That noble Lord then told them, that when his Majesty’s 
Government first proposed the measure of Reform, they did not expect that it 
would be carried by the House of Commons. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance, indeed, that when such a question was to be brought forward, his 
‘Majesty’s Government should not only not attempt the settlement of it by means 
of the free and unbiassed judgment of both Houses of Parliament, but that they 
should in the first instance introduce a measure which they expected would be at 
once rejected by the House of Commons. (‘‘ No, no!” from Lord Althorp.) 
He might have mistaken what fell from the noble Lord on the occasion ; but on 
one of the last days of the session, he did understand the noble Lord to say, that 
when the measure of Reform was first brought forward, they expected it would 
be at once rejected. He, for one, deeply regretted, however opposed he was to 
gentlemen on the other side as to the extent and necessity of efor, that the 
same moderation and temper which distinguished the speech of Lord John 
Russell that night, had not prevailed in the councils of the King’s Government 
when this question had been first introduced. Whether they were to expect 
from the tone of the noble Lord to-night that considerable future modifications 
were to be allowed in the Bill about to be introduced, he did not know ; but this 
he would say, that he believed that he should best perform his duty to the people of 
this country, by viewing such a measure as this, not in its present operation, but 
‘in its ultimate and permanent effects; and that if he continued to think, as he 
now did, that it would be contrary to the welfare of the country, he would best 
discharge his duty by giving to its principle a steady and strenuous opposition. 

Lord Auruorp explained the nature of the remark that had fallen 
from him last session respecting the first reading of the Bill: what he 
said was—if the House had gone to a division in March last immedi- 
ately after Sir Robert Peel’s speech against the Bill, leaye to bring in the 





Bill would not have been granted. He never said nor meant to say, 
that Government had produced a measure which they did not expect to 
carry. He denied that, in introducing the Reform Bill, Ministers had 
been influenced by any consideration but the loud and general and long- 
continued call for Reform. With respect to the numerous suggestions 
from the Opposition, on which they were now told they had so readily 
acted, he was really at a loss to find out what they were. All manner 
of objections had been indeed scraped together, and some of them might 
have been attended to, but of the motions of the Opposition he was 
not aware that one had been embodied in the Bill. Supposing, how- 
ever, they had been, it was a strange ground of taunt, that Ministers 
had, on the advice tendered to them by Sir Robert and his friends, to 
the utmost of their power improved the measure. Many of the alter- 
ations were of an immaterial character, and made, not so much for any 
value Ministers attached to them, as in the spirit of conciliation to 
which Sir Robert’s speech so strangely responded. Some of them— 
such as embodying the reports of the Commissioners in a separate Bill 
—were a necessary consequence of the delay forced on the Government. 
It would have been as impossible before to make these reports the sub- 
ject of enactment, as it would be absurd now riot to make them the sub- 
ject of enactment. The amount of the value of that escape from Sche- 
dule A on which Sir Robert congratulated himself, was soon ascer- 
tained. - The former schedule contained fifty-six boroughs, and so did 
the present schedule; and with five exceptions, the names were the 
same. As to the 10/. franchise, it was now much simpler, and would 
probably be more extensive than before: where, then, was the ground 
for Sir Robert Peel’s boasting ? 

Mr. Croker took up the same line of argument as Sir Robert Peel ; 
and, in vindicating the claim of the Opposition to the alterations in 
the Bill, particularly noticed the objections offered in the cases of Ald- 
borough, Dorchester, Guildford, Calne, and Northallerton. He 
acknowledged that the present Bill was better than the last; but unless 
very great additional changes were made in it, his opposition would not 
be in any degree lessened. é 

The Marquis of Cuanpos expressed a hope that Ministers woul 
yet frame the Bill in such a way as to meet the approbation of the 
whole country, instead of only a large party in it. ‘There were many 
parts in the Bill to which he still felt insuperable objections ; parti- 
cularly to that part which gave so many additional members to the 
metropolitan districts; and to that by which one member only was 
given to certain towns,—thinking, as he did, that one member could in 
no case adequately represent the feelings and sentiments ofa large con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Hunr thought that the Bill was now improved, at least in the 
102. clause, and in some of the substitutions in the schedules. It still 
left unrepresented “nine tenths of the adult population of the king- 
dom ;” and under such circumstances, he would not be so hypocritical 
as for a moment to say that it met or merited his entire approval. 

Mr. Leaver spoke against the limitation of Irish members. 

Sir Cuartes Forses ridiculed the giving of two members to a 
mushroom watering-place like Brighton, and only one to such towns 
as Dundee and Aberdeen. 

Lord Esrincton thought the Bill deserved and would receive the 
approbation of the country. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Banine deprecated any attempt to cut short so full 
and complete a discussion of the Bill as its principles and details neces- 
sarily called for. Anything like a suppression of discussion would not 
fail to give great dissatisfaction to a most powerful class,—those wha 
held vested interests in the country, nine tenths of whom viewed the 
Bill with undisguised alarm. He valued the alterations that had been 
introduced chietly as betokening a desire on the part of Ministers to 
rest satisfied with such a measure as would conciliate all parties. 

Some conversation took place on the day for the second reading; it 
was ultimately fixed for Friday. Lord AurHorp thought Parliament 
ought to meet as early as possible after the recess—on the Tuesday or 
Thursday at latest after the 7th January. : 

Mr. Sue. expressed his disappointment at the provisions of the Bill 
which went to affect the ~epresentation of Ireland. When the whole 
number of representatives was reduced to 600, Ireland was to have 105 ; 
now that the number was to be 658, it was to have no more than 105. 
Scotland was in a similar predicament; it was to have 8 additional 
members before, and it was to have no more than 8 still. He deprecated 
the continuance of corporate rights in Ireland ; it would only perpetuate 
religious feuds. When the rights of freemen were meant to be pre- 
served in perpetuity, was it meant to extend the same privilege to the 
forty-shilling freeholders having votes in Irish boroughs ? ; 

Lord Curve expressed his satisfaction at the amendments in the 102. 
clause, and in respect of the limitation of boroughs formerly proposed 
to be left to Commissioners. He hoped the conciliatory temper shown 
by Ministers would be fairly met. 

Mr. Portman having expressed his gratification at the speech of 
Lord Clive, Sir R. H. Incuis and Sir Cuartes WETHERELL ad- 
dressed the House to deprecate the inference sought to be drawn from 
Lord Clive’s speech,—namely, that no opposition would be made to 
the second reading. Sir Charles said, Sir Robert Peel might oppose 
the second reading or not as he saw fit—he would not fail to oppose it. 

Mr. Suaw noticed a remark of Mr. Sheil respecting Dublin. At 
present there were, Mr. Shaw said, 4,000 freemen there ; under the 
Bill there would be 50,000 electors, and most of these would be Catho- 
lics. So that a perpetuation of religious disputes could hardly be ex- 
pected from the Bill. i 

Mr. Stuart Worttey, Mr. Portman, and Lord Cuive, spoke in 
succession in respect to the former speech of Lord Clive. From the 
latter’s second speech, it appeared that he meant to give no pledge to 
Ministers of sufferance or support. : 

Sir Rozert Peer said, as the principle of the Bill was still the same, 
and as he could not, for one, perceive any great improvements in it, he 
would certainly oppose the second reading. 

Mr. LazovcuEre concurred with Mr. Sheil in regretting that no- 
thing more was to be done for Ireland. With respect to the gratitude 
due to the Upper House for the additional leisure which their rejection 
of the Bill had given for its more mature consideration, Mr. Labou- 
chere observed— 

He was one of those who did not feel that gratitude. On the contrary, be 
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saw many evils arising from the rejection of the former Bill, although he ad-. 
mitted that some advantages had been obtained. He could not see why the 
other House of Parliament might not have sent the Bill down with their amend- 
ments and improvements, and by that means have enabled the country to escape 
many evils which have resulted from the loss of time and the continued agitation 
of the question. He as well as others would have been ready to give the sug- 
gestions of the other House their best consideration, and to have adopted any 
measures which were likely to procure that degree of unanimity which the 
interests of the country demanded. He considered it unfair to claim for the 
members of the other House a gratitude to which they were not entitled. He 
would never cease to regret the decision of the Peers on that occasion, . It would 
be long before the members of that House recovered the respect they formerly 
possessed. It would be long, very Jong, before the heads of the Church reco- 
vered the same situation and power which they possessed before that unfortunate 
rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume thought the case of Ireland was entitled to all the consi- 
deration claimed for it by Mr. Sheil. The resolution not to add to the 
members of that country, would not fail to give great and just offence 
to the people. The relative proportions of the representation in the 
three countries, formerly so clearly pointed out, seemed now wholly 








forgotten. This part required, and he hoped would receive, reconsi- 
deration. He deprecated also the distribution of the twenty-three 


members ; if they must be given to England, it would have been much 
better to give them to twenty-three unrepresented towns, of which 
there were many, varying from.5,000 to 10,000 of population. He was 
happy to find the principles of the former Bill for the present adhered 
to, and hoped on the future discussions on its details they would not be 
abandoned. 

Lord Sanpon’s former declaration respecting Liverpool being alluded 
to by Mr. Hume, his Lordship repeated, that the grand object of the 
people was to get rid of the nomination boroughs ; and that effected, it 
would be most unwise in Ministers to stickle for details, by whose mo- 
dification they might conciliate the opponents of the measure. He 
concluded by expressing a strong hope, that by proceeding in their con- 
ciliatory process, they would be enabled to pass the Bill without the 
dangerous experiment of creating Peers for that purpose. 

Mr. M. O‘Frrraty having again adyerted to the case of Ireland, 
Lord Joun Russevw said, that under the present law, England had 
513 members, and Ireland 100; under the Bill, England would have 
590 members, and Ireland 105; the latter could not be said to be placed 
in a worse position than it now was. 

Here the conversation closed for the evening; and the Bill was 
brought in, read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 


The motion for the second reading of the Bill was made on Friday, 
by Lord Aituore. 

Lord Porcuester rose to move that the second reading should take 
place that day six months—the ordinary form of rejection. Lord Por- 
chester founded his motion on the fact that the present Bill was in no 
respect more conciliatory than the last, but on the contrary, that in its 
leading tendencies it was eyen more democratical. He especially objected 
to it because of the effects which it could not fail to have on the landed 
interest. He admitted that a portion of that interest were content to 
receive the Bill; but he contended, that their sufferance was akin to 





that with which “ the fascinated buffalo awaits the approaches of the 
boa constrictor which is about to devour it.” 
Sir Epwarb SvuGpen seconded Lord Porchester’s motion. Main- 


taining thatin such a measure the principles were to be sought in the 
details, Sir Edward entered into a long and minute criticism of the 
different parts of the Bill, with a view to show that it must prove de- 
structive of the Constitution. He made a calculation of the members 
added to the manufacturing, and of those added to the agricultural 
interest, to show the injustice done to the latter. Her emarked on the 
Schedules A and B, by which 141] members were to be taken from the 
Conservative interest; on the borough suffrage, which he contended 
was now werse in principle, and would be found infinitely worse in 
practice, than any of the former plans. On this point Sir Edward 
dwelt at great length. He contended that it would lead to an indefinite 
extension of the constituency; that not houses of 10/. value merely, 
but houses of 5, would be brought in by such a law ; and that it would, 
in consequence of the attempts to evade its letter, produce more perjury 
and false swearing than any bill ever introduced in England. Sir Ed- 
ward made also some technical objections to the wording of the clause ; 
which he contended would produce a perpetual collision in the rate- 
book between the landlord and tenant. But his chief objection to it 
was the number of tenants which it went to include, and which would 
soon forma constituency so formidable in numbers as to bear down and 
destroy every other. Sir Edward also commented on the part of the 
Bill by which the decision of votes is left to a barrister virtually ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor; whose influence from the Reform Bill, the 
Bankrupt Bill, and other sources, would soon, he said, command every 
barrister and attorney in the country. He ridiculed the election ma- 
chinery of the Bill; and declared that to poll a large constituency in 
two days was utterly impossible. Sir Edward said the Bill went to 
introduce an entirely new Constitution: ‘ there was nothing like it in 
the world—there never had been any thing like it:” he therefore im- 
plored members by their votes to interpose to save Ministers from its 
passing, and to give them time to produce a more moderate and prac- 
ticable measure. 

Mr. E. L. Buiwer asked if the aristocracy, of whose rights Sir 
Edward was such a zealous admirer, had been rendered more powerful 
or more respected by the rejection of the last Bill? or whether the re- 


jection of the present Bill would add to their power or influence? He 
denied that the extension of the franchise had any tendency to strengthen 





g 
the democratical tendencies of the people: on the contrary, it bound 
them the more to the cause of Government. Manchester was at pre- 
sent more democratical than Liverpool, only because it was unrepre- 
sented. 

Lord Manon differed from Sir Edward Sugden on ene point. Sir 
Edward was of opinion that the Bill would produce a constitution hi- 
therto unknown in the world; Lord Mahon declared, that the constitu- 
tion which it went to establish had an exact prototype in that of Poland ; 
and he argued its downfal as a necessary consequence of the likeness. 

Precisely the same proportion of voters were to be found in Poland, in proportion to 

e people, as the 10/. voters bore to the people of this country. That was a matter of 
arithmetic, In 1675, the population of Poland was 5,000,000, and the number of voters 





was 120,000; which bore the same proportion to 5,000,000 as 500,000 voters, under the 
new Constitution, bore to our 20,000,000 of people. The monarchy of Poland was 
elective ; and if many of their nobles had not great wealth, they had great power; they 
had all the privileges of a feudal aristocracy, and possessed great power. The case 
was the same in Poland as in England. 

He also pointed out a marked analogy between the constitution to be 
established under the Bill, and that under the Spanish Cortes, but he 
did not particularize the points of likeness. 

Mr. Macavtey spoke at length in defence of the principles of the 
Bill. He adverted to the exultation of Sir Robert Peel on Tuesday, 
and remarked on the very different spirit which influenced the Tory, 
from that which had actuated the Whig Opposition. 

They were told that the deepest gratitude was due to the members of that House, 
which had afforded them an opportunity of reconsidering their decision, They were 
taunted with having abandoned their opinions and cha d their principles, by those 





whose magnanimity, or at least their discretion, should have deterred from such a pr 


He re 





eeedi He remembered an Opposition which had taken a far different tone. 
membered an Opposition, which, afler labouring on for years—after sceing 
and every suggestion outvoted by the Government, raised no shout of triumph, rej 
with no ungenerous shout of exultation, when they saw all their recommendations jus 
tified by the adoption of the Government. That Opposition was content to see those 
who came in at the eleventh hour reecive the reward due to those who had toiled in the 
heat of the day. There was atime when Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel oc 
cupied very diflerent positions; that in the course of asingle day the whole of the 
views of the Government were changed with respect to the ul Corporation Acts. 
Did the noble Lord, or any who sat on his side of the House. ‘yr one word about Pa 
linodes, or praise his own wisdom by sneering at the course adopted by his opponents : 
He felt no sorrow, nor expressed no regret, when he saw the glory due to Romilly and 
to Grattan transferred to less glorious champions. That Lord had made it no 
matter of taunt that Government had adopted the plans of the Opposition. He did not 
blame those for not rexding their recantation, whose names will go down to posterity 
remembered for nothiug save a whole life of recantation, 
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Of the character of the present Bill, he thought highly; it was a better 
bill than the last. Still, he would have preferred the last, because he 
considered that the delay more than counterbalanced the improvements 
it had led to. He defended Ministers from the charge of precipitation— 

He knew the evils of legislating in times of excitement. He was sensible it produced 
errors, and had many defects; but prudent men were compelled to reform fast, because 
bigots would not reform early—to reform boldly, because bigots would not reform tem- 
perately, The former Government would not walk, the present Government must 
therefore ran. (Cheers and laughter from the Opposition.) If they had reformed gra- 
dually, their successors might have been now reforming gradually ; but they were com 
pelled to move quickly, because their predecessors would not move at all. (Cheers and 
laughter.) 





Of the tendency of times of great excitement to produce extravagant 
theories, and extravagant supporters of them, the past history of the 
country afforded sufficient proof, in the Anabaptists of the Reforma- 
tion and the Fifth Monarchy men of the Commonwealth: but would a 
second rejection of the Bill abate the number or power of those poli- 
tical fanaties which the first rejection had called into existence? What 
was the present aspect of England ?— 

A narrow-minded, pertinacious p 
eager to obtain possession of powe 






y above—an infuriated multitude beneath: one 
other willing to run any hazard to retain it ; 
one looking on property as the only of wisdom—the r holding all property as 
an abuse; and both so utterly ignor of their own true it s, that he prayed God 
the State might never experience the misery of the result of their coming into collision, 
3etween both those parties there stood, however, a third, far more powerful than either, 
and destined, he hoped, to save both from the miseries of t r infatuation or their ex- 
travagance—that third party which had rallied round the supporters of the first Reform 
Sill, and which, he believed, would rally round the supporters of the second with equal 
zeal and steadiness. ‘To that party—ithe t body of the intelli 
he looked with hope and confidence. With the flower of the Aristocrac 
and the flower of the working classes at their back, that third party declared that it is 
their will to have Re rm, but not revolt 
dition, and that they will not suffer t] y to be invaded. ‘To a termi- 
nation, whether happy or unhappy, it was plain the struggle must now speedily come; 
and all observation cf the history of England showed the propriety of a concession to 
the spirit of its democracy, and that it has been regulated by laws as fixed as that of 
motion and attraction. 
He strongly deprecated the insane attempt to repress the will of ar 
entire people, by seeking to apply to one state of society rules derived 
from another in all respects different— 

The control of man over the political world was as slight as that over the physical; 
he who struggled inst its course was borne along by its power—he who resisted if 
was crushed by it ight. It was not by absolute but by relative degrees of oppres- 
sion that nations were driven to madness. That which was harmless in England might 
he destructive in Morocco, A Stamp Act,so harmless as scarcely to be felt by the fore- 
fathers of the Puritans, los ngland an empire; and a system of government, milder 
than that of Louis the Fourteenth, but of the same character, persisted in by Louis the 
Sixteenth, deprived him of his throne and his life. The history of England afforded, how- 
ever, all the ilustration which could be desired. The Government of Elizabeth was 
better than that of Henry the Eighth; the reign of Charles much more mild then that 
of Edward the Sixth, which was still referred to with content and cxultation; but the 
superior mildness of his rule could not save Charles from the seaffold, 

Mr. Macauley concluded— 

It was impossible to govern man in the eighteenth century in the same manner he 
had been governed in the sixteenth. As a great change had taken place in society, so 
a great change must take place in government. It was impossible to bring the opinions 
and the feelings of men back to the state in which they were at former periods of our 
history. A great change was inevitable. It might be delayed; it might be rendered 
bloody and destructive; but it could not be averted, The agitation which had so long 
prevailed upon the subject could not end in nothing, The wishes of the People must be 
met by the Legislature, or the most disastrous consequences must ensue. Whatever 
opposition might be made to it, Reform must eventually be carried. True wisdom 
would dictate to throw open the gates to a force which would otherwise enter at a 
breach, 

Mr. Croxer commenced his speech by an examination of Schedules 
Aand B. Of the latter he observed, that though it had at no time 
consisted of more than forty-one names, it had actually been subjected to 
forty-nine changes. He next alluded to the Birmingham Union. From 
the Birmingham Union he proceeded to the riots at Nottingham, of 
which he complained that no notice had been yet taken; at Derby; 
and lastly of Bristol,—all of which, he contended, were distinctly trace- 
able to the agitation produced by the introduction of the several mea- 
sures of Ministerial Reform, and their discussion throughout the coun- 
try. He quoted a passage from Hume, with respect to the sentiments 
of the people and the conduct of the Commons in Charles the First’s 
time; from which he drew a conclusion as to what would be the con- 
duct of that Parliament which it was the object of Ministers to form. 
He afterwards turned to the recent French Revolution, and drew an 
ingenious parallel between some of its most distinguished advocates 
and the leading supporters of the Ministerial plans. 























are determined to restrain se 































Look to those men—watch their elevation, their progress, and mark the consequence = 
M. de Tracy, one of the ablest, and one of the most violent partisans of the Movement, 
had spoken, and what had he said ?—that the very spirit of the Movement was to give 
to those who had gained by the change, and to take away from those who had lost all 
that remained. And yet this reform—this movement—was the Jughernaut before 
whom the honourable and learned member would have them, like the votaries of a mad 
idolatry, fling their dislocated limbs, Then there was M, Lameth, who declared that 
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he was_opposed to all movement except that which was for the benefit of the people; 
and who remarked, that the Government of England, matured and perfected by time, 
had won the admiration of Montesquieu and of the entire world. These were the opi- 
nions of a man—whose name must be familiar to all who knew any thing of France 
since the Revolution—the oldest Civil Grenadier in France; and he refers you to the 
Constitution of England, as a system brought to perfection, and deserving the admi- 
ration of the eutire world; while the noble Lord would not only, with an unfilial hand, 
tear it to pieces, but trample it to the ground, and vilily it with every term of degr: 
tion. Next would he call their attention to M. Guizot: he was carried on thi ) 
shoulders of the people into power, by steps made slippery with blood. But he remained 
yotlong. He said, “ J left the Goverment because | found myself unequal to stem the 
vorrent of the Movement.’’ Did the honourable and learned gentleman opposite think 
hat he could stem the torrent here? Did our E 1 Guizot fancy that he could stem 
it? M. Guizot was a writer of pamphlets, of treat ipon government, and so forth— 
indeed, he believed he had the honour of translating a production of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s [Laughter]; and yet he gave up in despair the atiempt to check the violence of 
popular fury. Did Lord John Russeil imagine he would be more successful ? 

Mr. Croker was going on to another part of the parallel, and 
speaking of * a lawyer, bold, voluble, slippery, enterprising, universal, 
at every thing in the ring’—who “ wrote pamphlets, wrote in maga- 
zines, in newspapers”—but this allusion to Lord Brougham was not 
well received by the House, which several times interrupted it by cries 
of“ Oh!” Mr. Croker then adverted to the late riots at Lyons, as a 
consequence of the Revolution of the Three Days. From Lyons he 
returned to Nottingham and Derby once more. Respecting the dis- 
turbances of the latter, he told a long story of an old lady and her 
daughter, who were compelled to take shelter in a laurel-bush; where 

i 2 

the young lady, “like Antigone, supported her aged parent's head on 
her bosom :” the two ladies afterwards slept in a hay-loft. The learned 
allusion to Antigone, in connexion with laurel-bushes and hay-lofts, 
seems to have excited a degree of mirth which considerably marred the 
pathos of the tale. Mr. Croker went from Derby to Bristol again; 
and from Bristol to London; where he particularly noticed the effect 
which, on entering from the Bristol road, the blocked-up windows of 
Apsley House would produce on a stranger, and the difficulty which he 
would find in accounting for barricaded houses in an unfortified town. 
He concluded by a severe tirade on Ministers— 

“ Ministers sharpened their swords, and buckled on their armc 
when they knew that their hostile prepa is would be 
were anxious to rule the tempest they ha i P J 
their reach—beyond the scope of their mind aw it, and as little can 
they stop it. Have I not heard, and this very day seen in print, that Ireland may be 
said to owe her deliverance to the firmness of a single right honourable gentleman in 
the Cabinet?—that a person, highly respectable I admit, 2ud whom I should be glad to 
seein any office for which he is iit, would have been made Attorney-General, or have 
received some other high legal appointment, but for the resistance of oue member of the 
Government. Yet this individual was to siep into office from tl here he had re- 
cently been indicted for sedition. Nothing could have prompted suc! 
but the height of timidity and imbecility. Let me ask, is the King 
his Ministers now? 
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Could his Majesty, supposing he had the conseat of the Tories in 
their constitutional reverence for the Royal wi » keep his Ministers in office an hour 
ifthe Radicals were opposed to them? No—therefore they appear to bi of 
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a system to which they are in their hearts host 
therefore, beyond what even they contemplate: history c: 
is no precedent where the Governm s been on the sic 
cret of our position is this—that the King’s name has been al 
very reverse of his constitutional daty—which is to protect life 
secure not culy freedom of opinion, but freedom of expres 
Sovereign must be unavailing, when he has delegated 
ther his servants nor thici , but the ser 
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before the Assizes.” 

Lord Auruonrr complained of Mr. Crokev’s entire abandonment of 
the question before the House. During three fourths of his speech, he 
had hardly alluded to it. He replied to the attack upon Ministers— 

y I I 

He did not doubt that all parts had been very welcome to the other side of the 
House—an attack upon Ministers, in connexion with the Reform Bill, would, of 
course, be grateful; b in point of argument would have been well, perhaps, if 
what had been said had had some trifling reference to the question before the House. 
It was very easy to accuse Minist: r any other set of men, of inc ence to the 
tranquillity of the country, and of reluctance tocontrol the lawless, but it was not so easy 
to prove the accusation—had it been possible, the rig honourable gentleman would 
not have failed to make the attempt. The truth was, that in all situations Ministers 
had done their duty, and had exerted their utmost power to preserve good order, and to 
enforee obedience to the laws. Mr, Croker seemed to think that Ministers could only 
be actuated by the wish to keep t pla d not chargethe right honourable 
gentleman with a desire to get into then ht be allowed to ask, how it hap- 
pened that he should think the feeling so ex ‘ly naturel? When the present 
Government came into power, they found the country in difficulties, and those dificul- 
ties were met with promptitude and decision. It had been said, that there had been 
great delay in the ie of a Special Commission for Bristol; but how could that course 
be taken before previous inquiry had ascertained whether there were any prisoners to 
be tried, and any witnesses against them? It was also charged that Ministers were in 
fault for the windows broken during some of the 1s on the Reform Bill, and 
Mr. Croker had gone through a not very edifying ut the wonder of a stranger 
at some barricaded hou These closed windows hac ect, and from the speech 
it was easy to conceive why they were kept boarded. (Cheers, especially from the 
Opposition.) : r 

He observed, in respect to Mr. Croker’s complaint about the Not- 

1am riots, that a Special C ission had be ssued to try the 
ting! ts, thata S$ 1 Commission had been issuec ) 
offenders there. 

Mr. Croxer—“ What! already?” 

Lord ALrnorr—“ It was issued as soon as it was ascertained that 
there were any persons in custody whose crimes called for so extra- 
ordinary a method of investigation.” His Lordship went on briefly to 
defend the Bill; the alterations in which, he observed, all parties 
seemed to look on as improvements, and expressed an earnest hope that 
it might pass early, as any farther delay might be attended with the most 
deplorable consequences. 

At one o’clock, on the suggestion of Sir Rozert InG tis, the debate 
was adjourned to twelve o’clock this day. 
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2. Intsu Trrues. , This question was brought under the considera- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament on Thursday, on a motion by Lord 
Me zovunrne in the Lords, and by Mr. Srantry in the Commons, for 
the appointment of a Select Committee “to inquire into and report 
on the collection and payment of ‘Tithes in Ireland, and the state of the 
Laws relating thereto.” The Members of Committee in the House of 
Commons are—Mr. Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Duncannon, Sir 
John Newport, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Brownlow, Mr. Carew, Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Penrhyn, Mr. Crampton, Mr. Sadler, 
Lord Ebrington, Sir John Byng, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. James Grattan, 
Mr. Littleton, Mr. Leader, Mr. Baldwin, Sir Thomas Baring, Sir 
Richard Musgrave. The list, it will be seen, does not contain the 
name of one Catholic Member. 





No specific plan was laid down; but these were, in the course of the 
evening, hinted at,—a commutation of land for tithe; a general valua- 
tion of tithes, and the payment of the clergy out of the Consolidated 
Fund; a compulsory tithe composition act. 

The discussion, or conversation rather, in both Houses, was carried 
on with more temper and less personality than a subject so replete with: 
points of dispute might have been expected to produce. The principal 
speakers in the Lords, in addition to the Home Secretary, were the 


Karl of Wicktow, Lord Ettenzoroven, and Earl Grey. In the 
Commons, in addition to Mr. Staniry, the principal speakers were, 


fir Roseri Presi, Mr. Leaver, and Mr. 


In two debates, proceeding pari passu in the two Houses, whose sub- 
jects and aims were precisely alike, there could be little diversity of 
argument or statement. Mr. Srantuy’s speech, like Lord MrEt- 
BOURNE’ ich it greatly exceeded in length and minuteness of detail, 
was chiefly directed to one point,—namely, the extreme difficulty of 
collecting tithes in Ireland, owing, first, to the disinclination of the 
people to the impost, and secondly to their inability to pay it. This 
disinclination and inability are very forcibly set forth by the extracts from 
communications which he read to the House. Having first noticed the 
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appearance of the Hurlers in Kilkenny, their open suppression and se- 
cret spread in that county, and in Carlow, Queeri’s County, Wicklow, 
Wexford, Tipperary, King’s County, Longford, and Westmeath,—in a 
word, in all the great Catholic counties,—Mr. Stanley proceeded to 
i picture of the influence that they exerted. 
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he , and they were driven off When 
sé , ed to the law; they were impounded andl brought to sale, 
N »wever, Would expose himself to the odium of becoming a purchaser, and the 
tithe collector was obliged to purchase them himself. They were -utoadistant market ; 


no man would provide them , 
escorted by ] hore, for the purpose of be 
this country; but resolutions been ent i 

would buy Irish cattle branded, and bro 
cries of “ Hear!” from all parts of the Hous 
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red into, even in this country, that no man 
to sale for the payment of tithes. (Loud 














The legal difficulties which the clergyman has to combat are not 
small, exclusive of the difficulties which such a spirit of opposition to 
his claims presents, and which no law, however strict, will enable him 
effectually to surmount. Even where the Tithe Composition Act has 
been carried into operation, although the improvement in the system is 
manifest, yet its evils are far from being removed. The first letter read 
by Mr. Stanley refers to a case where the Composition Act is in force ; 
it is from Archdeacon Cotton of Thurles. The Archdeacon says— 





ast harvest, but am merely suing 

former years, and suing inthe only way which the law provides—namely, 
ss at the quarter-sessions, for notes voluntarily passed by the tithe- 

h no ought to have been paid long », but which the parties uniformly 
ng, until compelled to it by course of law. More than 1,0002. is now due 
ch notes; and as these sums are owing by about five hundred persons, the 
res that each person or his house shall be served with a process before he 
it into court. at a difficulty, if resistance be he presents itself 
i ! i from the whole; for even if these processes ba 
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tary suecour, the presence of the —— who 
, will be required at the sessions: should he be 


y violence or deterred by threats (a very likely matter in the present state 
, the whole of these. somplished with so much difliculty, becomes a mere 
Again, if the person who witnessed the promissory notes be deterred in 
» way from apperring, the notes become useless; and ithe clergyman is not only 
wed of his rights, long and painfully sought for, and acknowledged even by the 
es, but moreover is put to considerable expense in legal proceedings, 
1 will then fall upon himself. Still farther, if these obstructions are sur- 
vi the assistant barrister is satisfied as to the justice of the claims, and 
F ll the decrees, is the end now gained? Far from it Another stage of diffi- 
culty is yet to be pass le same brute force will be brought forward to resist 
cecution of the Court and who will dare, in the present state of that 
ict, to execute a single re In the mean time, for every one of these I must 
advanced 7s. 62. the whole five hundred of which may possibly be entirely 
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This is a case of arrear of tithes that had been compounded for: the 
next offers a much stronger picture of the savage determination of the 
peasantry, and the destitution in which it had left the clergyman. The 
letter quoted is from Dr. Butler, vicar of Burchurch. 

“ You are aware that a meeting ef Hurlers, persons unconnected with the parish, as- 
sembled at my house, and that [ would not submit to their intimidation. Since that 
of my proctors was most cruclly murdered. The other has been obliged, 
», to leave the country. An unfortunate server of latitats was taken by forca 
nty-five police, and by a miracle escaped death, The most foul and false 
en published concerning me in the Aiikenny Journal, and myself and 

v , have finally been obliged to fly the country. And after a residence of 
more than thirty-six years, during which time my sole endeavour was to benefit my 
parishioners, | have been banished from my home and my duty, a starving exile. The 
income of the parish is above 2,000/.a year. The sums payable out of that income 
amount to more than 600/. a year,—to wit, interest on money borrowed for building 
be-house; quit-rent ; Crown-rent, instalment to the Board of First Fruits ; rent 
; schoolmasters’ salary; rent of school-house; four curates’ proxies, and ex- 
insurance of house aud offices which the law requires to be paid, and the charge 
for management. The money to pay these demands must be provided and paid. [ 

old imy horses, advertised my riage, parted with all my labourers and servants, 
and broken up my entire establishment. I have now but one woman servant; and I 
believe that 1 am not the only clergyman in the same situation, reduced from comfort 
to absolute poverty. No remuneration could tempt any person to view the parish—no 
process-server appointed by the Assistant Barrister will serve a tithe process—no bai- 
liifdare make his appearance; and if legal decrees were obtained, they could not be 
executed. The farmers say that they have completely abolished tithes ; and that they 
never will pay until they know what Parliament will do,” 

The amount of tithe is not so great that the tenant might not pay it 
if he felt at all inclined, but it is grievously enhanced by the process 
of collection. As Mr. Stanley had given the distresses of the shep- 
herd, he felt bound to give the distresses of the flock also. The se- 
cond picture is also from a clergyman— 

“There are a vast number of instances in my own parish where one | peed man, 
whose whole tithes do not amount to more than ls. $d. per annum, and yet sub- 
ject him to have-his cow, sheep, pig, or horse taken and driven to pound six times 
in the year for tithes, and liable upon each and every driving to a charge of 2s. 6d, 
driver’s fees, besides expense of impounding, and waste of time from his labour in seek- 
ing the person duly authorized to give him a receipt. He is liable to be summoned, 
moreover, and decreed for vestry cess once in the year, making annually seven calls om 
account of the church to his little plot of one acre: besides, his little holding is liable 
to two calls in the year for grand-jury, public ae and frequently to two calls more 
for crown and quit-rent, Thus eleven calls are made upon his small holding in the 
year, besides his landlord’s rent, and for sums trifling in themselves, but perplexing and 
ruinous in the costs which attend them. Surely such are hardships that ought to be 
removed.” 


Such are the facts on which, aided by the enforcements of much 
sound argument, Mr. Stanley founded his motion for a Committee. 
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Sir Rosert PEEL’s observations were almost exclusively limited to 
a vindication of himself from a hypothetical charge by Mr. Stanley, 
founded on Sir Robert’s speech on the Address, that he must be 
averse from the appointment of the Committee. On the contrary, he 
expressed his perfect approbation of the motion. What he contended 
for was, that the period between the proposal of a remedy of the 
grievances complained of, and its application, should be as brief as cir- 
cumstances would permit. . Laan 

Mr. Leaver spoke of the necessity of a more extended inquiry. 
The revenues of the Irish Church, in tithes and lands, amounted to at 
least 2,000,0002. per annum; and this immense sum was paid for the 
spiritual instruction of about one sixth or one seventh part of a people 
whose whole rental did not exceed 8,000,0002. ; and who, in addition to 
the taxes imposed by the Church, were burdened with others in the 
shape of Government imposts, absentees, and Grand Jury assessments, 
to the amount of 12,000,000. Mr Leader said— 

In the counties of Sligo, Roscommon, Leitrim, Mayo, and Galway, the proportion - 
Catholics to Protestants was as 20 tol; in Clare, they were 25 to 1; in Kerry, 14 to 1” 
in Limerick, 19 tol; in Cork, 20 to 1;. and in others of the Southern and Western 
counties in nearly the same proportion. There were 6,000,000 of acres, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 3,000,000, which were almost exclusively Catholic; and yet that portion 
of the country paid to the Protestant Establishment nearly 1,000,000/. a year. Could 
peace or content be expected in a country where suclt_a disproportion existed, or could 
it be expected that a system of this kind could continue ? 

Mr. D. Browne advised the Government to take the Church pro- 
perty in Ireland into their own hands, to sell it, and apply the proceeds 
to pay the clergy, according to the labours they had to perform. 

After some compliments from Mr. G. Dawson to Mr. Stanley, and 
from Mr. Govuzvrn to his own Composition Act, Mr. Sue wound 
up the debate. He cautioned the House against the insinuation con- 
veyed in the applause of Mr. Dawson, that Ministers entertained the 
same sentiments In respect to the Irish Church as that gentleman. He 
noticed the conduct and language of Government in respect of the 
Bishopric of Derry, and in respect of the motion of Sir John Newport 
on the subject of First Fruits, as proving that ‘ the damning imputa- 
tions conveyed in the praise of Mr. Dawson were utterly unfounded.” 
Mr. Sheil concluded by repudiating, with scorn, the doctrine that 
Church property was not subject to legislative control. 

What had the English Government done in Canada? The Secretary for Ireland had 
been there, and he saw that while a Catholic was subject to tithes, a Protestant was 
exempt; and if the latter bought the property of the former, he held it discharged from 
tithes. Did principles depend on the latitude and longitude; and did the Secretary for 
Ireland consider that to be robbery on the banks of the Shannon, which was only simple 
justice on the banks of the St. Lawrence? But suppose that the application of tithes 
eould not be legitimately changed—what followed? The Church had plundered the 

»0or—what had become of the poor man’s quarta pars? It was not so obsolete a right. 

t was recognized by the lst George I. in Ireland. While the distressed clergy 
excited the sympathy of the Ivish Secretary, had he no compassion for the hundreds of 
thousands of famished houseless and homeless peasantry, to whom, even on the princi- 
ples of churchmen, restitution should be made? Let the Committee look to this; and 
let Government remember that it was folly to think of pacifying Ireland without an 
utter change in the ecclesiastical system. The axe must be laid to the root. Take 
down the golden domes of the establishment in time, or they will fall in the shocks of 
the moral earthquake with which you are threatened, and bury the whole edifice in 
ruin. (Loud cheers.) : 

In the House of Lords, the Home Secretary pursued very nearly the 
same argument, and he quoted the same documents in support of it, 
that Mr. Stanley did. ‘The Earl of Wicktow made a furious attack 
on Dr. Doyle, for the sentiments expressed in his letter on the subject 
of tithes, and one still more furious on Mr. O’Comnell. He com- 
plained, that effectual means had not been taken for the suppression of 
O’Connell’s machinations, by renewing the Act against Associations. 
He alluded to the presumed negotiations of Government with that 
celebrated individual, and to their failure, and expressed a hope— 

Now that the noble Earl found that the apple of discord was as well thrown from 
under a silk as a stuff gown, and that it was impossible to appease this hungry 
Cerberus, that he would have recourse to the Herculean force of the law to drive him 
from the portals of the hell which he was creating in Ireland, 

Lord Wicklow also alluded to the recent reconstruction of the 
Orange Clubs; and defended it, on the maxim that “where bad 
men conspire, loyal men must confederate.” The new society was a 
necessary consequence of the National Union; and Lord Wicklow 
declared, that if affairs remained as they now did, he would certainly 
enrol his name as a member. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE thought, the fact of Dr. Doyle and 
Mr. O’Connell’s being at daggers-drawn, might pacify the alarm which 
their sentiments seemed to have raised. 

Lord ELLensonovcn was opposed to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, because it went to remove the responsibility of whatever mea- 
sure might be ultimately introduced, from Ministers, by whom it ought 
in justice to be borne. He was of opinion, that the disinclination to 
pay tithes was not caused by the form of collection, but by the nature 
of the thing collected ; and he quoted a saying of O’Comnell in confir- 
mation of this view,— “that he hoped the time was not distant when 
every man would pay his clergyman as he paid his butcher and baker.” 

Earl Grey replied at length to the several points touched upon by 
qhe speakers of the Opposition. The most interesting part of the 
Premier's reply respected the conduct of Government towards Mr. 
O’ Connell— 

He did not deny that he and his colleagues were desirous to inlist the ene 
and influence of Mr. O’Connell on the side of the Government. It was true that a pa- 
tent of precedence was bestowed upon that gentleman; but it was equally true that it 
was a mark of preferment to which his professional reputation fully entitled him, 
When the energy and business abilities, and above all, the great influence of that gen- 
fleman in Ireland were considered, it would appear desirable that that energy, and es- 
pecially that influence, should be employed in the cause of good order; and hence it 
was the wish of Ministers to attach him to the Government. The preferment, however, 
which was bestowed upon Mr. O’Connell, was but due to his professional station: in- 
deed, were that gentleman’s labours as much devoted to the cause of good order as 
might be desired, there was no legal station in the country to which he might not fairly 
aspire. But no oflicial situation was proffered to him, or, under the relations in which 
he stood to the Government, could be proffered to him. No offer was made to him of 
official appointment, which could enable him to say that he rejected it; at least, if there 
was, Earl Grey was wholly ignorant of it, and he was sure that none such could have 
been offered that he could sanction. He stated ihis with something like regret, because 
the recent conduct of Mr. O’Connell cut off all hope that his energies and influence 


would be directed in sw t of the efforts of Gov i r F " 
quillity of Ireland. ppor' efforts of Government to the improvement and tran. 


Earl Grey did not limit his regret to the formation of the National 
Union, but extended it equally to the Protestant Union; at the same 


time expressing his opinion, that the existing laws would be found quite 
sufficient to prevent either party from injuring the peace of the country, 


rgies 











3. Cuorera. Mr. Warsurron, on Thursday, in moving for addi 
tional information on the subject of cholera, took occasion to make 
some remarks on the means of insulating the disease, and thus cutting it 
off. Hesaid Ministers ought, on its first appearance, to have immes 
diately surrounded the house in which it broke out; and that failing 
this, which they had so improperly neglected, they must now be content 
to surround the infected district, if they did not desire to see the entire 
commerce of the country suspended. 

Mr. P. Tromson obsserved, that six or seven days elapsed after the 
disease broke out before the medical men were agreed as to its natures 
The question of its importation was exceedingly difficult of solution ; but 
there was no doubt at all of the fact, that there were no sick on board 
the vessels which were said to have imported it—the crews were well 
when they left Hamburg, and they were well still. It would have taken 
25,000 or 30,000 men to form a cordon round Sunderland ; and such an 
assemblage was more likely to cause disease than check it. 

Sir RicHarp Vyvyan spoke of the disease as invariably conveyed by 
vessels from one place to another; while in Egypt, and other places, i€ 
had been kept from infecting particular houses, by the plan of isolation. 

Mr. Warzvurton also questioned the fact that- quarantine had not 
been found capable of shutting out cholera, and instanced the Palace in 
St. Petersburg, which was preserved from it by a cordon, though it con- 
tained from 9,000 to 10,000 individuals. He explained, that he did noé 
wish a cordon placed round the town of Sunderland, but round the 
houses; which there and elsewhere did not amount to 100. The return 
was granted. 


4, Anatomy. Mr. Warnsurton obtained leave on Thursday to 
introduce a bill for the purpose of procuring a legal supply of subjects 
for dissection. The bill will differ from the last in greater simplicity 
of detail. Instead of licensing anatomical theatres, it proposes the 
appointment of inspectors, who shall make reports of the subjects sup- 
plied, and from what source, to the Home Secretary. No body is to 
be given for dissection unless where there is no known relation to 
claim it; and, as an additional safeguard to the feelings of society, 
none will be so given, if the person shall, during his lifetime, have 
given directions to the contrary. 

Mr. Henv wished for a clause to legalize the sale of a man’s body 
by himself, instead of making it the property of his executors. 

Mr. Savier spoke of the antipathy to dissection as not a prejudice, 
but a principle that pervaded the whole world, and which could not be 
eradicated without injuring the best feelings of human nature. 

Sir Ricnanp Vyvyan remarked on the necessity of a clause to exe 
empt the bodies of notorious criminals from dissection, and thus to re 
move the odium at least from the practice. If it were a prejudice, let 
those who had surmounted it give their own remains for dissection, as 
an example. He certainly wished that something could be done to 
obtain an adequate supply of subjects, and it was the duty of the Legis« 
lature to ascertain the best method— 

In a neighbouring nation, he believed that the feelings to which he alluded had nof 
been maintained so strongly as in this country; and as free trade was in so much 
vogue, he did not see why it should not be applied to this article, so as to make it one 
of commerce: he had no doubt that a good number might be imported in the winter 
months, 

5. Canton Facrorny. Lord ELt_tenroroven, on Wednesday, moved 
for certain copies of correspondence connected with the late negotia- 
tions between the Factory at Canton and the Government, and East 
India Company. He mentioned the two announcements of the Fac- 
tory of the 20th May and 10th June; the former suspending, the latter 
reviving the intercourse with the Chinese, which have excited so much 
interest in consequence of their bearing upon the present tea sale. 
Lord Ellenborough also spoke of a paper lately published at Macao, 
in which the Chinese Government was held up as venal, corrupt, and 
oppressive ; and of a petition to the House of Commons got up at 
Macao, in which the same sentiments were embodied, and in both o£ 
which the armed interference of the mother country was invoked. The 
newspaper and the petition were translated, and sent to Pekin; and 
Lord Ellenborough thought, that by such imprudences, great danger 
might accrue to the trade generally—the revenue might suifer severel 
—the East India Company might lose their profits, and the bond- 
holders their interest; to say nothing of other evils that might arise 
from a suspension of traflic between the Chinese empire and this 
country. 

Earl Grey said, there was no disinclination to furnish Lord Ellen« 
borough with whatever information he required, on a subject of acs 
knowledged importance ; but it was not at present in such a form as 
admitted of its production. The Company were in the habit of attend- 
ing more especially to the trade with China and its management,—the 
chief object of the Board of Control being India; and the despatches 
which brought the last announcement alluded to by Lord Ellenborough 
had only arrived a few days ago, and had not as yet been fully consi- 
dered by the Directors. There was not the slightest intention of 
armed interference on the part of the Company, nor would the Govern- 
ment sanction any interference that was not called for by justice and 
necessity. 

Under these circumstances, Lord ELLENBOROUGH consented to withe 
draw his motion, 


6. Portrvcat. In the House of Lords, last night, the Earl of 
ABERDEEN alluded to a story which appeared in the Liverpool Journal, 
respecting the inlistment, by agents of Don Pedro, at Liverpool, of % 
number of persons there, and their intended conveyance to Belleisles 
by the Blayney War-office Steam-packet. He also alluded toa case 
which had appeared in the London journals, of an application of some 
sailors at the Thames Police-oflice for assistance, of which they stood. 
in need, from their being disappointed in being sent out of the country 
by some agents of Don Pedro. Two hundred, it appeared, had sailed g 
and the applicants, forty in number, had been left behind. Lord 
Aberdeen went on to observe, that ever since the Speech from the 
Throne had been pronounced, these inlistments had gone briskly on ¢ 
and he wished to know, under such circumstances, whether the Foreigt® 
Inlistment Act was to be looked on as existing, or whether it ha® 
been tacitly abrogated? Whatever might be the character of Dom 
Pedro, he was in England but a private individual, and had no right ta 
violate the law more than any other individual. After some general 
remarks on the Portuguese question, Lord Aberdeen called on Eark 
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Grey to state what distinction there existed between the case of Don 
Pedro and other attempted infractions of the Foreign Inlistment Act. 
Far] Grey said, he would not go into the question of Portuguese relations, 
although it was evidently the wish of Lord Aberdeen to lead him into 
it. While the Foreign Inlistment Act was the law of the land, he 
would maintain it; but he could not allow, on the assumption of Lord 
Aberdeen, that it had been violated. As to the case of the Thames 
Police-office, he knew nothing of it; but there was no such War-office 
packet as the Blayney, norindeedany War-office packet at all. So far 
from Government winking at any evasion of the Foreign Inlistment 
Act, they had seized some vessels engaged by Don Pedro, and only 
released them because they had no legal ground of detention. In respect 
to the inlistment of men by Don Pedro’s agents, they had found also 
that they had no legal grounds on which to interfere. 


7. Russtan Loan. A conversation took place last night on this sub- 
ject, arising out of a question put by Sir Rozerr Pre1—whether Mi- 
nisters intended to continue the payments under the treaty of 1814, or 
not? Lord Atrnorp answered, that they did; and Sir Tiomas 
DeENMAN stated, that ona full consideration of the whole case, he had 
come to the conclusion, not merely that the payment was equitable, but 
that it was according to the strict letter of law. 


8. Busrtness or THE Houser. Alderman Woop has introduced a 
bill to regulate the speed of Steam-packets in the port of London; the 
same which was introduced last session. ‘The Lorp ApvocatE has 
introduced a bill to abolish the Scotch Court of Exchequer, which was 
lost by the prorogation last session. Mr. Hopcrs has an act to amend 
the law relating to Common Sewers; and Sir Joun Hosnovss an act 
to amend the law of last session relating to Select Vestries. Mr. 
FRESsHFIELD has reintroduced his bill for amending the Bankrupt Act. 
A bill to enable Collegiate and Ecclesiastical Corporations to exchange 
inds has been introduced by Mr. Greene. Bills to consolidate and 
amend the Irish Jury Laws and to amend the Irish Subletting Act 
have been introduced by Mr. Srantey and Mr. Crampron. 
Mr. Sap er bas introduced his Bill to regulate the hours of Labour 
for Children employed in factories. Mr. Berrram Evans has moved 
for several returns connected with the Newspaper-tax; and Alderman 
VeENABLES for the papers connected with the notorious case of Leaf 
and Co. Mr. Pouterr Tuomson moved, on Thursday, for the revi- 
val of the Select Committee on West Indian affairs: the Votes de- 
scribed it as on East Indian affairs. On Thursday, the distresses of 
the glove trade were brought before the House, on the presentation of 
a petition by Colonel Davizs. Mr. Prorueror has a notice of mo- 
tion, after the recess, for a bill to amend the municipality of Bristol. 
Mr. Prrcrvat’s General Fast motion is postponed until the same 

eriod; as are the various Bills introduced by Mr. J. Campsett, 
including the Registry Bill. Sir Joun Newrorr will again, on the 
23d February, move the House respecting Irish First Fruits. ‘There 
are other notices on the Votes, but these are the chief. 


9. ApsjounnMENT. The House of Lords, at its rising last night, 
adjourned to the 17th of January. The House of Commons will 
to-night adjourn to the same day. ‘The day of reassembling has been 
postponed for a week later than was originally intended, to suit the 
conyenience of the Irish Members. 





The Court. 

Tur King remains at Brighton; where he takes his drives, and 
amuses himself in his select circle, with perhaps more freedom from 
care and more zest than any king of England of his race has ever done. 
He has neither foreign pretenders, like the first two of the House of 
Hanover, to disturb his enjoyment; nor foreign wars, like his father ; 
nor—a greater foe to quict than either—a diseased frame to contend 
with, like his brother. Unless in so far as it is connected with the acts 
of his Government, the life of the King thus glides away as calmly and 
pleasantly as the life of the lowly clown, with which royalty is wont to 
be so disadvantageously contrasted. The bad weather for some days 
past has limited the promenades of the Queen to the apartments of the 
Pavilion; but she, as well as the King, is in perfect health. 


The Standard of last night acquaints us with a fact of which we 
were not previously cognizant. The Ministers—no, some of the Mi- 
nisters—would most willingly give up Schedule B, and that part of 
Schedule C which relates to the Metropolitan districts, to their oppo- 
nents; and their opponents would not scruple to pass the Bill in that 
case: but Lord Durham will give up nothing. We incline to believe 
that there are parties in the Cabinet who would not scruple to play 
false to the People if they dared, and we are sure Lord Durham is not 
one of them, from the very particular notice with which the John Bull 
has honoured him. At the same time, we trust there are more than he 
that will give up nothing; or that he has power, as he has will, to pre- 
vent any thing from being given up. The reward is mighty. What a 
glorious monument, when, five hundred years hence, some future Jo- 
seph Parkes is telling of the antiquities of Birmingham, to have it said 
—this borough derived its franchise from Lambton’s Act! 








Che Metrevolis. 

WIixTeER comes on, yet the aspect of London lacks the wonted cheer- 
fulness of winter. ‘There is much distress, we apprehend, among all 
who buy and sell for a livelihood. Whoever has looked at the terrible 
lists of bankrupts with which the Gazette has been crowded for some 
weeks past, may form an estimate of its extent; but these lists are 
Meagre compared with the number of partial insolyencies and_ private 
compositions, of which none are cognizant but the creditors. Since the 
panic of 1825, we believe credit has not been more shaken than it is at 
this present moment. 

A numerous and highly respectable meeting of shipowners, and 
others interested in British shipping, was held on Tuesday at the City 
of London Tavern, for the purpose of receiving the report of a Provi- 
sional Committee appointed some months since to watch over the in- 
terests of the British shipowners, for the appointment of a regular Com- 
mittee of the Shipowners Society, and on other important matters 





connected with the commerce of the country. Resolutions respecting 
the depressed state of the trade were unanimously agreed to; as was an 
address to the King, setting forth the fact of the depression, and its 
alleged causes. 

A meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
held at the Society’s house on Tuesday, on the subject of increasing the 
number of Bishops in India. The Archbishop of Canterbury was in 
the chair. The Bishop of London moved a resolution, expressive of 
the regret of the Society at the death of Dr. Turner. The Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry moved, that since the death of the first Bishop, 
and allowing for the time that must elapse before a successor to Dr. 
Turner could arrive in India, that country would have been deprived 
for six years of the care of a Bishop. Other resolutions were moved, 
to the effect that more Bishops than one should be in future appointed, 
and that a memorial on that subject should be presented to the East In- 
dia Company and to his Majesty's Government. Mr. Trant observed, 
that three governors could not manage the civil affairs of India, and 
how could one Bishop manage its ecclesiastical affairs ? 

One thousand nine hundred persons were summoned on Saturday to 


Hatton Garden, for non-payment of poor-rates, due at Michaelmas, to 
St. Paneras parish. 





Livin Caricatures.—Mr. George Cruikshank, the well-known 
artist, was astounded, some days ago, while reclining in his easy chair 
at Myddelton Terrace, by the receipt of a note, dated Burlington Ho- 
tel, to the following effect :— 

“ Mr. Welby presents his compliments to Mr. Cruikshank, and feels somewhat sur+ 
prised that Mr, Cruikshank has not sent the books for which Mr. W. paid him in Mr, 
Cholmondeley’s room.” 

As he knew as little of Mr. Welby or Mr. Cholmondeley as he did 
of the other particulars of the note, Mr. Cruikshank immediately set 
out for the Burlington Hotel, to request some explanation ; and there 
he learned that Mr. Welby, while chatting with Mr. Cholmondeley, a 
friend of his, living in the same house, had received a message, which 
stated that “ Mr. George Cruikshank was below, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting to Mr. Welby some of his recent publications, and waited his 
kind orders.” Mr. Welby had desired that “ Mr. Cruikshank” should 
be shown up stairs; and an elderly man, wearing an old cloak and 
spectacles, was introduced, and showed copies of several works con- 
taining illustrations by the real George. Some of them were approved. 
Mr. Welby ordered copies, and paid the money, requesting that they 
might be sent on the following day ; and after several days had elapsed, 
Mr. Welby wrote the note in question, addressing it according to the 
direction given. The ingenious double, whose exploits have not been 
limited to Mr. Welby nor to Mr. Cholmondeley’s room, has very much 
annoyed the artist, in addition to the substantial injury which he may 
have occasioned both to his fame and his character. Mr. Cruikshank is 
very naturally anxious to suppress him as spurious—but the task is not 
an easy one. He has written letters of caution to the newspapers ; but 
many gentlemen besides the Chancellor of the Exchequer have not time 
to read newspapers, and more, especially the correspondence of news- 
papers, which, it must be confessed, is for the most part meant to serve 
the printer rather than the public. Mr. Cruikshank has also had re- 
course to the pis aller of a Police Magistrate; and on Wednesday was 
figuring where many of his subjects figure, but where we should hardly 
have looked for himself—at Bow Street. The application, it appears, 
was an unsuccessful one. Mr. Halls asked if Mr. Cruikshank had ever 
seen his double? 

Mr. Cruikshank—* O yes, Sir, he has been pointed out to me.” 

Mr. Halls—* And is he at all like you?” 

Mr. Cruikshank—*“ As I to Hercules, Sir, much about. I have got 
him here, and you can judge for yourself.” [Mr. Cruikshank produced 
a card, on which he had sketched a likeness of the man, mantle and 
spectacles included. 

Mr. Halls asked if the double had obtained money in any other way 
than by the sale of books? 

Mr. Cruikshank—* I am not aware that he has.” 

Mr. Halls—“ Then I am afraid I cannot interfere. There is no 
obtaining money under false pretences within the meaning of the sta- 
tute, because it seems he has given goods at prices agreed upon.” 

So poor George is without a remedy, unless his attorney can ferret 

out one for him. We do not know whether the Chancellor can grant 
an injunction, prohibiting the double from walking abroad in his mantle 
and green glasses, to the manifest injury of his Majesty’s liege subject 
Mr. George Cruikshank, of Myddelton Terrace, Pentonville, in the 
county of Middlesex: we fear he cannot. 
Post-orricr Rossrries.—- John Barrett, and a boy named Kay, 
have been examined at Marlborough Street Office, charged with open- 
ing a number of money letters and abstracting their contents. Kay 
and Barrett are brothers-in-law. They were apprehended on Thursday 
last week, when the officer found on their persons, and in their lodg- 
ings, several bank post bills and bills of exchange. On Tuesday, a 
Mr. Dunderdale was examined with respect to two bills of 4382. and 240. 
which he had put into the Post-office, to be transmitted to Manches- 
ter, on the 17th ult. They never arrived. A Mr. Todd identified a 
letter which he had addressed to Axminster on the 22d ult. in which 
was an order for 102. This letter had been found in Barrett’s pocket. 
Barrett, it was also proved, was one of the three sorters of franked and 
paid letters, employed in the Inland department ; and he was present on 
the 22d. A clerk of the Imperial Life Office identified two post-bills, 
one for 3001. and another for 50/, found, along with the letter in which 
they were enclosed, in Barrett’s office-coat, when he was arrested. An- 
other bill of 1002. was identified by Mr. Smith, of Bazell and Co’s., of 
Old Broad Street. The prisoners were fully committed. The Inspec- 
tor, Clements, was highly complimented by the Post-office Solicitor 
and by the Magistrate for his activity and intelligence. 

Rozsery.—Two fellows, named White and Robinson, were charged 
at Union Hall, on Tuesday, with robbing a farmer at East Grinstead fair, 
of 801. Mr. John Wickins, the farmer in question, had gone to East 
Grinstead to buy a horse; where, from certain traits in his physiog- 
nomy, which such knowing ones are exceedingly sharp in observing and 
interpreting, he was almost immediately accosted ‘by Mr. Robinson, 
who had one to sell, When the parties got, however, to the horse fair, 
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the pony was, most anluckily, disposed of; and, to allay the farmer’s 
chagrin as well as Mr. Robinson’s, the former was invited by the latter 
to enter a neighbouring public-house. The remainder of the story 
might do for a chapter in Fielding or Smollett. 


“ A glass of hot gin and water was called for ; and while they were discussing its 
wnerits, in walked White, the other prisoner, and sat down near them. He called for some- 
thing to drink; and pretending to be a stranger in that part of the country, said that 
he had rode over to the fair, in order to purchase a good hunter, if he could meet with 
one. He went on to tell the company, that a law-suit had been recently decided in his 
favour, and that he had come into the Pp ion of an independent fortune. The far- 
mer stared with astonishment on meeting with such respectable company, and was in 
no hurry to depart, especially when White produced a pocket-book, from which he 
took a roll of notes, and commenced placing the fifties, twenties, and tens, in order, 
Robinson, as well as the farmer, was struck with amazement at the ‘riches’ of the 
stranger; and addressing White, the former said, ‘ Really, Sir, you are wrong in ex- 
hibiting so much money in a public room. You appear to be a very young man—you 
ought to take care of your money; and if you'll be persuaded by me, you will let me 
put it into your watch-pocket.’ White assented; and giving the roll of notes to Robin- 
son, the latter took out some brown paper, and wrapping them up in it, he then with 
great caution placed them in the owner’s pocket. Farmer Wickins highly approved of 
the advice given to a young man, who had so much money in his pocket; upon which 
White said, ‘I perceive you are both poor men; and if you will produce a sovereign 
each, I shall give you both a shilling.’ Robinson did produce a sovereign; and the 
farmer, to show that he was not so poor as had been insinuated, forthwith drew out his 
pocket-book, and opening it, displayed a roll of country bank-notes amounting to 80/, 
White, upon seeing the treasure, exclaimed, that he was glad to find people were not so 
poor as he imagined; and as a proof of his kindness of heart, he called for two bumper 
glasses more of hot spirits and water. Robinson now proceeded to give Farmer Wickins 
the same advice as he had previously given White, respecting the money he had about 
him; and the farmer confiding in it, handed him over his roll of genuine notes. The 
worthy immediately commenced wrapping up the notes in brown paper; and when he 
had finished, he desired the farmer to stand up while he deposited the money in his fob 
pocket, The roll of notes being pet in his fob, Robinson took the farmer by the 
arm, and led him to the door of the public-house, saying, that he wanted to speak to 
him. When they got there, Robinson said, ‘Go back into the room, and stay with the 
gentleman till I come.’ Poor Farmer Wickins, acting upon the directions, stalked back 
into the parlour; but the ‘ gentleman’ had bolted out the back way. The farmer ran 
to the front door, and finding Robinson had made off also, it occurred to him that they 
had robbed him; and his suspicions were verified, on finding that, instead of his 80. 
in notes being placed in his pocket, the fellows had conveyed nothing into it but a 
small parcel of brown paper, and ls. within it, No time was lost in giving pursuit to 
the thieves, who had started for London in a horse and chaise. The farmer, accompa- 
nied by a constable, got into a postchaise and four, and followed them in the direction 

-of Westerham, the last place they heard any tidings of them; and at the inn there, it 
was ascertained that two men, answering the description of the prisoners, had been 
there a short time previously, and that their horse was nearly knocked up, The far- 
mer and constable continued the pursuit; but the thieves giving them the slip, the 
farmer immediately proceeded to Union Hall, and officers were despatched to the toll- 
gates at the entrance into town. The officers having stationed themselves at the Green 
Man gate, they had not been long there, when the two prisoners drove up; and, after a re- 
sistance, they were both taken into custody, and the whole of the farmer’s money, with 
the exception of a few pounds, in their possession.” 





Mr. Corder, the Vestry Clerk of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, has 
addressed a letter to the Morning Papers, in which, by an induction of 
facts, he clearly proves that the body which led to the discovery and 
conviction of Bishop and Williams was that of Carlo Ferrari, and that 
the confessions of the murderers were as worthless as themselves. We 
need not go over the proof; the points of which we indicated last week, 
when we gave the confessions. 

Shields, the porter who was employed by Bishop and Williams to 
carry the body of the Italian boy to King’s College, appeared in Co- 
vent Garden market on Wednesday, to resume his calling as a porter. 
He had not been many minutes in the market when he was pointed out 
‘by some persons who knew him, and was almost immediately assailed 
by a general groan and other demonstrations of indignation and dis- 
gust. Shields made a precipitate retreat into Long Acre, followed by 
a crowd of persons, groaning, hooting, and hissing him as he ran. 
He finally took refuge in the office at Bow Street ; whence he was con- 
veyed to his lodgings under escort. 

Four quarters of unwholesome beef were seized in the shop of a 
Mr. Kimber, Newgate Market, on Tuesday, and a quantity of pork 
chops at another butcher’s, and condemned to be burned at Smithfield. 
The sentence was carried into execution on Tuesday evening. 

Two children, one four and the other three years old, belonging to a 
person named Fletcher, in the New Road, were very nearly poisoned 
on Tuesday, in consequence of eating some dough, in which arsenic 
was mixed for poisoning rats. The poison was ejected by the adminis- 
tration of emetics; but the children, especially the youngest, are not 
out of danger. 





The Country. 


Tue aspect of the country, so far as its politics are concerned, is 
tranquil. Almost all the counties have now met and expressed their 
continued attachment to the Bill. Essex, which met on Saturday, was 
the last which will probably assemble in this part of the kingdom, un- 
less some unforeseen accident occur to thwart its progress. The people 
now rest in quiet expectation. On the new Bill, the Birmingham 
Union has passed its approving fiat: Mr. Attwood thinks it better 
than the old. So does Mr. Cobbett,—whom we place with the worthy 
head of the Union, not because they generally agree, but because they 
generally differ. The fires, if we may believe the Kent Herald, di- 
minish in number; and for the most gratifying reason—the labourers 
are better paid. The Cholera has not ceased, but its front is smoothed, 
and its motions are languid. In some of the mining districts, there are 
turn-outs ; accidents which, if they indicate that present labour is less 
in demand, indicate also that there is in the hands of the workmen a 
fund of accumulated labour which enables them to dispense with em- 
ployment. Trade is everywhere miserably dull; partly from common 
causes, but perhaps more from the uncertainty which all men have 
felt respecting the fate of the Great Measure. The foreign quaran- 
tines have hitherto done little, from their partial nature. 





In more than one parish in Wiltshire, the farmers have come toa 
resolution of apportioning the unemployed labourers among the rate- 
payers, so that the whole of them shall be employed at reasonable 
wages during the winter. 

There has been a considerable increase in the demand for calico 
piece-goods and prints at Manchester, during the last two or three 
weeks.— Blackburn Gazette. 

“« In consequence,” says the Birmingham Journal, “of the late Act of 
Parliament for the abolition of the truck system, there was a meeting 
held ‘by the nail-masters on Tuesday last, when the wages were ad- 





vanced 10 per cent. Thus, 50,000 distressed nail-forgers have found 
relief from this salutary measure.” —[ If wages rise in consequence of the 
Truck Bill, then is the miracle of the tongue an everyday sound not 
worth listening to. 

The whole establishment of that part of the Aberdare Iron Works 
formerly managed by the Messrs. Scale is to be discontinued; the last 
furnace is now blowing out.—Monmouthshire Merlin. 

The heavy gales of last week occasioned such a tremendous swell of 
the sea at Weymouth, that the waves rolled over the Esplanade, from 
one extremity to the other. 





HOLLOWAY THE MURDERER, 


This man, along with his alleged abettor, Anne Kennett, was tried at 
Lewes on Wednesday. The particulars of the murder of his wife were 
so minutely detailed at the time of its discovery, that it is unnecessary 
to go into them a second time. ‘The finding of the trunk and thighs 
at Preston, was proved by Muscall and J. Gillon. Elfick, another 
witness, spoke to finding the box which contained the stays of the mur- 
dered female ; and to the disinterment of the body, after it had been de- 
posited in Preston churchyard, in order to ascertain if the head, legs, 
and arms belonged to it. William Muit described the finding of the 
arms, legs, and head, in the privy in Margaret Street. Pilbeam, a po- 
lice-officer, gave evidence as to the identity of the head with that of Ce- 
lia Holloway; and also to finding a pair of infant’s shoes, some lace, 
and other articles which had belonged to her, in Anne Kennett’s lodg- 
ings. They were found behind a chest of drawers ; but it was admitted 
that they might have fallen behind by accident, and without any purpose 
of concealment. This fact was elicited by a question of Holloway, with 
a view to show the innocence of Kennett. Mr. Hargrave, surgeon, 
Brighton, who had seen the various parts of the body put together, was 
positive that the whole belonged to the same person. The.only pecu- 
liarity in the body was the collapsed state of the lungs; from which Mr. 
Hargrave inferred, that death had been caused by strangulation or suffo- 
cation. “On cross-examination, Mr. Hargrave described very minutely 
the appearance of the body— 

“ The features were discernible. The body had been steeped in water, and was con- 
sequently pale. It was not in a state of putridity. Decomposition had not commenced, 
No hair was onthe head. The eyes were decomposed; but this did not appear till 
the eyelashes were removed. Not the least discolouration, or decomposition, had 
taken place in the nostrils, There was no colour in the face, It was like a sheet of 
whitish-yellow paper, or a piece of parchment. The features were recognizable. In 
my opinion the person must have been dead at least a month, but not twomonths, A 
countenance would not be recognizable two months after death,” 

At this period of the trial, the marriage-certificate was produced ; and 
a person named Chatfield proved the marriage. He denied that Hol- 
loway had been compelled to marry the deceased. 

The prisoner—* But it did though, and you advanced the money, and made me drunk, 
You and your parish have brought me to ruin by your villany. My heart was near 
broke by the villany of you and your parish.” 

Different witnesses proved the finding the box; which, like the body, 
was in several pieces. It was produced in court as it had been found, 
smeared with gore. A clasp-knife belonging to Holloway, the blade 
of which was about four inches and a half long, was also produced. 
Evidence respecting the quarrel between the murdered woman and Ken- 
nett, and the removal of the former with her things from her lodgings in 
Cavendish Place, to the house in Donkey Row, was given; and also to 
the threats held out to her by Holloway, in consequence of her apply~ 
ing to the overseer for relief. The presence of a tall woman at the 
house in Donkey Row was proved; but it was doubtful whether it was 
Kennett or not, and whether there were not more than one female 
there with Holloway, exclusive of the murdered woman. The officer 
who had examined the house in Donkey Row, after the discovery of 
the murder, described its appearance. A female named Lever described 
the conduct of Kennett as quiet and good-natured, during three months 
that she and Holloway lived in Margaret Street. 

The prisoner—* Mrs. Lever, have you not known _me quarrel with Ann Kennett ?’” 

Witness—* Yes, indeed I have.’ 

The prisoner—* Did you ever know her to return an angry word? Was she not 
always mild and submissive? Did she not always sit down as if brokenhearted ? 
Have I not abused her shamefully, and did she ever say any thing in reply?” 

Witness—* She was always submissive.” 

Prisoner—* She has been bruised dreadfully by me. Her arms have been beat black 
and blue. Her hairs have been actually torn out of her head by me, and for what rea- 
son I don’t know: it was my savage nature.” 

Kennett, who seems to have behaved during the trial like any thing 
rather than a hardened criminal, wept bitterly at this strange exhibition 
of savage tenderness. The fact of Kennett following the prisoner with 
a box, supposed to be that which was afterwards found along with the 
bag containing the head, legs, and arms—the exclamation of Hollo- 
way’s mother, “* Oh, John, it is found,” or “she is found,” on the evening 
that the discovery at Preston was made public—the fact of Kennett and 
Holloway being seen in the Lover’s Walk at Preston, on the night when 
the body was taken from Donkey Row—were severally sworn to, amidst 
considerable interruptions from Holloway. Previous to the confessions 
of the latter being put in, the Judge suggested the propriety of the 
Jury coming to a decision respecting the guilt or innocence of Kennett, 
as the declarations of Holloway, however good against himself, were 
no evidence against her. The Jury, after the Judge had summed up 
the evidence against her, acquitted her of the capital charge; and she 
was removed to wait the filling up of a new indictment. 

The confessions of Holloway were then read. The first attributed 
his guilt to the marriage to which he had been compelled by the parish, 
at the age of nineteen, the woman having swern a natural child against 
him. He confessed to haying strangled the woman and mangled the body, 
and alleged that no other person had been concerned in the crime. In 
the second confession, dated the 3d of September, he declared that the 
murder had been committed by him in conjunction with Ann Kennett. 
Another paper was read, which had been written with a view to exo- 
nerate Kennett from the effect of the preceding confession, by pretend- 
ing that the confession alluded to another Ann Kennett. 

The prisoner, when ealled upon for his defence, said— 

“ My Lord, since a man named Winter, who committed a shocking murder, was par- 
doned,; why should I be hanged? I don’t wish to live. A man who commits murder 
ought to die; but I have the same right to be sent out of the country that Winter had, 
I know I committed the murder, but it is not plain or clear in evidence. The woman 
might have made away with herself, and from fear I might have concealed it, I don’t 
say that it is the case; but it might have been the case. Whether Celia was murdered 
or not, I don’t wish to live; but let me say only this—Ann Kennett is innocent. I have 





no witnesses to call; I don’t want witnesses to save my life.” 
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Mr. Justice Patteson summed up; and the Jury found the prisoner 
guilty. After sentence was passed, he simply ejaculated “ Amen.” 





Arson.—A man named Burford was tried at Lewes on Tuesday, 
charged with setting fire to a barn at Guestling on the 23rd August 
last. Mary Catt, in whose cottage Burford lodged, swore that Bur- 
ford had got her steel and tinder-box the night that the fire took place, 
on pretence of lighting a candle; which, however, he did not light ; 
and she identified a steel, found near the barn, as that which Burford 
had got from her. Some matches were missing in the morning. It 
did not appear that on any former occasion Burford had asked for a 
light, though he often came home late. Mrs. Catt swore also, that 
soon after Burford got the steel, she heard footsteps in a wall outside 
of the garden. Her husband swore that he came home about one 
o'clock; that he also asked for the steel and tinder-box, and could find 
neither. A minute after Burford came running into the cottage. When 
Catt asked him where he had been, he only answered that he was drunk 
and did not know. His drunkenness was not visible either to Catt or 
to his wife. Burford first gave the alarm of the fire to the bailiff on 
the premises; it burst forth almost immediately after he returned to 
the cottage. An attempt was made to prove that Catt owed Burford 
an ill-will; and a witness swore that, on the night in question, Bur- 
ford was very drunk. Mr. Justice Alderson summed up with great 
impartiality, and with somewhat of a leaning towards the prisoner ; to 
whom no assignable motive for setting fire to the barn could be im- 
puted. The Jury, however, found him guilty, and he was sentenced 
to be executed accordingly. 

The Prisoner—* My Lord Judge, how long have I to live ?” 

No answer was given to this anxious question; and the convict left 
the dock, appealing to his friends that he was innocent. 





POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN IRELAND. 


Or our Irish brethren we may say, with Puffin the Critic, give them a | 


good thing, they never know when they have enough of it. We noticed 
some time ago the institution, or attempted institution, of a National 
Union by O'Connell. Were it possible to imagine that any institution 
in Ireland could be limited to its ostensible object, the National Union 
contained nothing that we were not prepared to praise. It was but 
another lever by which the People were to assist the Ministers in heay- 
ing off the great load of corruption. We cannot say it has been limited 
to the purposes of Parliamentary Reform merely; but there is one 
thing very obvious in it—whatever may be the creed of its supporters, 
the society itseit’ has nothing to do with religion. The modification of 
tithes is one of its objects; but this is a subject in which the Pro- 
tesitunt part cf Ireland, and most assuredly the Protestant Dissenters, 
are guite as deeply interested as the Catholics. Whatever political 
opposition might be manifested towards the Reforming Union, there- 
fore, we cannot believe that a religious opposition to it is in any 
respect called for. However, our neighbours think otherwise; and we 
have now the spectacle in Ireland of a National or a Catholic Union, for 
the purpose of furthering Reform, and an exclusively Protestant meet- 
ing formed for the express purpose of opposing all Reform. 

The Protestant Anti-Reform Association—which is no other than 
a resurrection of the Orange Grand Lodge of old, the last form of 
the spirit of persecution being the Brunswick Club, which the Earl of 
Winchilsea and others were so anxious three years ago to transplant to 
the dryer clime of England—claims for its authors, Lords Roden, 
Longford, and Lorton, the late Attorney-General Saurin, and Mr. 
Sergeant Lefroy. The meeting at which the Association was formed 
was summoned by a private and confidential circular, signed by these 
five individuals. It took place on the 7th, at Morrison’s Inn, and was 
continued by adjournment on the 8th and 9th. Lord Roden was the 
chairman ; and the following noblemen and gentlemen are named as his 
sSupporters— 

Lords Longford, Rathdowne, Mandeville, Farnham, Castlemaine, Dunlo, the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Right Honourable William Saurin, Honourables Colonel Wingfield 
and Captain Trench, Colonel Perceval, M.P., E. J. Cooper, M.P., Sir Robert Bateson, 
M.P., Henry Maxwell, M.P., Sir H. Brooke, Bart., Sir Richard St. George, Bart., John 
Young, M.P., Colonel Irwine, Reverend Charles Boyton, Colonel Blacker, Reverend 
John C. Martin, George Alexander Hamilton (Hampton), Admiral Oliver, Mathew 
Fortescue, Sir Amyrald Dancer, Bart., Andrew Crawford, Daniel Todd, Denis Kelly, 
Hugh Eccles, Reverend Holt Waring, N. D. Crommelin, William Filgate, Major Alex- 
ander, James Hamilton (Sheep Hill), Hartstonge Robinson, Reverend Marcus Beres- 
ford, Robert Smith, George Moore, Robert Jones (Fortland), Smythe (Barbavilla), 
Henry Hamilton (Ballinagard), Colonel Vesey, Sir Richard Levinge, Bart., John 
Mayne, George Woods, Sir Augustine Fitzgerald, Bart., John Armstrong, John Clau- 
dius Beresford, Captain Cottingham, Robert Blakeny, Colonel Palliser, Peter F. 
Henchy, Colonel Pratt, Isaac D’Olier, R. T, Orpen, Captain Graham, Major Jackson, 
Smyth. 

The Dublin Evening Mail adds “ &e. &c. &c.” to this enumera- 
tion; but as the meeting consisted altogether of but seventy persons, 
such an expression for the unenumerated ten seems hardly legitimate. 
"The first day was spent in reading the excuses which had been trans- 
mitted to the meeting for non-attendance. Of the excuses, the Mail 
gives the following formidable list— 

The Marquises of Ely and Westmeath, Lord Aldborough, Earl of Carrick, Earl Nor- 
bury, Honourable A. Stewart, Honourable General Taylor, Honourable A. Cole, M.P., 
General Archdall, M.P., Earl of Bandon, Sir Hugh Stewart, M.P., Colonel Conolly, 
M.P., Lord Blayney, Earl of Mountcashel, Earl of Enniskillen, Sir Robert Gore Booth, 
Bart., Theophilus Jones, M.P., John Ffolliot, Abel Ram, William Ormsby Gore, Robert 
Hedges Eyre, A. N. Montgomery, Colonel Sankey, Roger Hall, Sir John Ribton, Bart., 
Farl Clancarty, Richard Handcock, M.P., Sir Edmond Hayes, M.P., George Macartney, 
William Westby, Sir James Stewart, Bart., Earl of Wicklow, Lord Frankfort, John 
Wynne, M.P., Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd, Colonel Jackson, Anthony Lefroy, M.P., and 
Sir G. G. Aylmer, Bart. 

_ The excuses, it will be seen, make up more than half the persons 
invited. The second day was occupied in discussions respecting the 
formation of the association. On these two days, we suspect, the gen- 
#lemen of the press were excluded ; for we are not furnished with any 
of the eloquence of either. On the 9th, the love of fame, the universal 
passion, broke down the barriers that modesty had imposed, and the 
Yeporters were let in and the speeches let out. We cannot, of course, 
Bet them out in the Spectator, for that would compel us to put away 
More attractive matter than even the argument of Lord Roden. The 

irit of the meeting does not require much eloquence to exhibit it. 
he cause, in the opinion of Lord Roden, is the cause of the King— 
@ifreedom—of truth—of God! Old Fra Paolo remarks on the addi- 











tion by the Catholic clergy of the works of the Saints to the works of 
the Saviour, that the infinite part might have done all that was required. 
If Lord Roden can prove the cause of Anti-Reform to be the cause of 
God, he may dispense both with William the Third and William the 
Fourth. The Reverend Holt Waring, an old man anda clergyman 

but who retains all that pleasant recklessness in words by which young 
men and laics, especially in Ireland, are so often distinguished, spoke 
of the Protestants as possessing nineteen out of twenty parts of the in- 
telligence, wealth, and respectability of the country :—a poor account 
of the Catholics! He described the Ministers as servile trucklers to 
Mr. O'Connell, and as filling up their appointments at his sole dicta- 
tion. He insinuated that Lord Cloncurry ought to have been hanged 

instead of being made a Lieutenant of ‘a county. He described the 
processions which formerly took place in respect of the decorating of 
the Statue, “ which were the delight of his youth and were not for- 
gotten in his old age.” Finally, he commented on the atrocity of Go- 
vernment in depriving a respectable Distributor of Stamps of 20/. a 
year for wearing an Orange ribbon on the 12th Julylast. Lord Valentia 
particularly blamed Ministers for their persecution of the Magistrates 
and Yeomanry of Newtownbarry; and charged them with a settled 
design, by every process of injury and insult, to exterminate the Pro- 
testant religion altogether. His Lordship is decidedly of opinion, that 
if the Irish Reform Bill pass, the Union will be dissolved, and the 
Protestant Aristocracy will perish. Lord Mandeville dwelt chiefly on 
the statistics of Protestant Ireland. According to his Lordship, the 
Protestants amount to two millions and a half, the Catholies to six 
millions and a quarter :—the odds are fearfully against the assqciation, 
even on this assumption. The meeting was dismissed by Lord Roden, 
in a speech in which he appropriately declared his strong abhorrence of 
all party feuds. The resolutions of the meeting were numerous, but 
there is one only which requires special notice. — 

When we ask what is the nature of that crisis that has put the Pro- 
testant magnates in such a pucker, we are told, by the Reverend Hall 
Waring, that it is occasioned by the tolerance granted by Ministers to 
Political Unions—the making of appointments at the dictation of their 
leaders—the dismissal of Yeomen for celebrating the 12th July—the 


| denial of protection to the Protestant Clergy (in levying their tithes, 
| we suppose), and the pardon of the two persons implicated in resist- 





ing the payment of tithes— the grant to Maynooth! What great 
events from little causes spring! We confess we cannot help looking 
on this association as but another trick of that small but vivacious party 
which it is the object of the Reform Bill-to crush to pieces. They 
blustered in England until bluster there was no longer possible ; 
they next tried it in Edinburgh ; they are now invoking the echoes of 
Dublin to listen to their story. It won’t do. Lord Roden may pre- 
pare for the dirge of his borough, as Lord Farnham has already for 
his pension ; for, as sure as the one has gone, the other will follow. 

The Liberal Irish papers are most unnecessarily angry with this new 
association—it has nothing formidable in it. The Anti-Reform pa- 
pers are as unnecessarily lifted up. The Standard views it as another 
great movement. It was the Country party before, now it is the Irish 
party. The one will go with the other. We have beaten the English 
Tory faction, and we will not stoop to be dictated by that which is its 
inferior in all things, the Irish Tory faction. Some timorous people 
look with alarm on the array of Protestant Associations and National 
Unions. We have no fears on the subject. Irish speeches are not to 
be taken literally: our neighbours talk big, but their acts are no bigger 
than our own. 


On Saturday, the day after the last of the Protestant Club meeting, 
the National Union held one. The only noticeable point of the latter 
meeting was a proposal of Mr. Staunton, of the Morning Register— 

“ lst. In order to remedy the evils of foreign proprietorship, to impose an absentee 
tax of 25 per cent., with facilities for the transference of absentee property, and a loan 
fund of adequate magnitude to assist resident purchasers. 2nd. To remedy the evils of 
resident proprietors, by the enactment of suitable poor-laws, 3rd. To repeal four mil- 
lions and a halfof taxes, being the portion of relief Ireland is entitled to under the Act 
= — and less than the amount of new taxes imposed between the years 1804 and 

old. 

Mr. O’ Connell seconded these resolutions. The Globe drily remarks, 
that it will not be easy to repeal four millions and a half of taxes, in a 
country where the taxes amount to only four millions. With English- 
men, we confess, such a repeal would not be easy; but all things are 
easy with an Irishman, when he sets himself about them. O’Connell 
praised the new Club !—is there any thing beyond this ? 

‘* Tt was deliberately proposed,” says the Dublin Times, “ and seri- 
ously entertained, at the Protestant meeting, to seek the cooperation of 
Mr. O’Connell to pull down Lord Grey’s Government; but, after a 
long debate, the thought was abandoned, upon the ground that Mr. 
O’ Connell could not be trusted by any party.” Daniel is certainly a bad 
party man. 

A Protestant clergyman, near Carlow, is reduced with his family to 
such distress, from the impossibility of collecting tithes, that a public 
subscription has been set on foot for their relief.—Cork Reporter. 





POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN SCOTLAND, 


The Edinburgh Anti-Reform petition has, it seems, procured 1,628 
signatures. The Reform petition contained very nearly twenty times 
as many names. 

The Tories of Perthshire are endeavouring to get up a petition: 
they have adopted a curious mode of circulating it through the 
country. It will be made to speed from parish to parish, somewhat 
after the fashion of the fiery cross of old,—which indeed it resembles 
not alittle in its object ; for it was but seldom that the cross went 
round unless to summon the small oppressors. to the aid of the great one. 
The Perth papers quote the following whimsical directions for the route 
of the petition—“ To be sent to Mr. Bell, at Kinfauns, who will get as 
many signatures in the Carse as he can; and will afterwards forward it 
by a careful person to Mr. Murray of Simprim, at Meigle; who, after 
getting as many signatures as he can, will forward it to Sir Alexander 
Muir Mackenzie.” From Sir Alexander it goes to a Mr. Smythe ; and 
so on to eighteen others ; among whom are Lady Baird of Ferntower 
and Miss Stirling of Keir. The route closes with a recommendation 
that “ Those to whom the petitions are sent, will be so good, if they 
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meet their approval, to sign them themselves, and to getas many of their 
tenants, and others, to do soas possible, and then to forward the same 
to the next in the list, bya careful person.” It would be amusing if 
some drunken * gillie” should drop this “ pledge of meikle care” while 
conveying it from town to town, and if the eloquence and calf-skin of 
the Perthshire “ respectables” went to amuse the trouts of the Tummel 
or the Tay, instead of enlightening St. James’s or St. Stephen’s on the 
evils of the Bill. 

As aconverse to this “cannie” plan of getting at the sentiments of 
the people, by consulting them one by one and in private, the Reformers 
have adventured on a step which is without precedent on the North of 
the Tweed. A meeting has been summoned to assemble on the 16th, 
ona vast meadow called the North Inch, to which not the freeholders and 
Commissioners of Supply alone are invited, but the farmers, tradesmen, 
and householders of the county. The summons is signed—< Breadal- 
bane, Camperdown, Kinnaird, Abercromby, Lynedoch, Glenlyon, Or- 
melie ;” and these noble names are followed by those of forty other in- 
dividuals, among which are those of eight farmers! Think of that, in 
aristocratic Scotland! Truly we live in extraordinary times. This ad- 
mirable example will, we hope, not be lost sight of. The county meet- 
ings of Scotland, when limited to the Fre¢holders, even with the addi- 
tion of the Commissioners of Supply, are not merely farces, but exceed- 
ingly dull farees. There is no quarter of the kingdom, however, where, 
if the real, not the paper men of the county, are once got together, a 
county meeting could more fairly claim the respect of the Legislature. 
The farmers are grave, considerate, and substantial men; and the 
tradesmen, and even the lowest peasantry, not merely accustomed to 
reason themselves, but ready and willing to listen to the reasonings of 
others, whether friends or opponents. 


manry of the county of Roxburgh took place on Tuesday last week at 
Jedburgh. Earl Minto was in the chair. The meeting was meant to 
be held in the County Hall; but the room being found incapable of 
holding one half of the sturdy Borderers that pressed for admission, 
it was adjourned to the Dissenting church,—for it is a_ settled 
rule, in Scotland as in England, that the Parish-church, being built 
and upheld by the people, shall in no case be accessible for any purpose 
connected with their ordinary interests. The spirit of the meeting was 
excellent ; and the speeches were distinguished for good sense, if not 
for novelty. Mr. Robson, of Kelso, repelled the imputation that the 
Reformers expected great, immediate, and miraculous relief from the 
passing of the Bill. Their expectations, like their principles, were 
founded on reason— 

“ We expect that its beneficial working will be such as ere long to render it impos- 
sible for the meaner spirits of the higher classes of society to quarter all their junior 
branches and collateral relatives upon the produce of taxes raised by the laborious ex- 
ertions of the lower ranks of society. We assuredly expect that a reformed House of 
Commons will enforce a rigid economy in every department of the state, and take 
special care that the taxes they do levy are imposed in an equal manner, and not, as 
has been too much the case hitherto, with an evident intention to screen the great 
landed proprietor, while a part of every farthing earned by the poor and industrious 
tradesman is inexorably taken. And last, though not least, as being most offensive in 
the eyes ofan overburdened people, we expect that a reformed House of Commons will 
unsparingly cut off every pension which cannot bear the test of public discussion, and 
is sanctioned by Parliamentary grant. We consider the Reform Bill as but the 
very threshold of improvement. We do not consider the Reform Bill as an end, 
but as a mean for the attainment of a great and glorious end—as an instrument, by the 
skilful use of which the patriotic statesman will be able to eradicate every cause of 
discontent, and unite all classes in devoted attachment to a fatherly King, and a go- 
vernment anxious for the good of the people. We would therefore hail its approach 
with unmixed pleasure, as the harbinger of that state of society which is the end of all 
wise legislation—good and cheap government.” 


It seems the Sheriff and some of the inferior functionaries had indi- 
cated a wish to prevent the meeting. The wishes of these gentlemen 
were pleasantly alluded to by Earl Minto, in answering a resolution of 
thanks to the requisitionists. 


A MosT numerous and respectable meeting of the gentry and yeo 


The Edinburgh Pitt Club intend to erect a monument—the duplicate 
of that in Hanover Square, London—at the point of intersection of 
George Street and Frederick Street. Chantrey has advised that a statue 
should be erected at each intersection of George Street. One is still 
required for Castle Street. The Scotch papers propose a column to 
Earl Grey in Charlotte Square, to correspond with the column in St. 
Andrew’s Square to Lord Melville. We don’t think Earl Grey would 
figure to advantage in the same line with Old Harry—he has figured 
too long in a different line. 








Sinall Talk, 
The Duke of Wellington is considerably better. 


The Marquis of Hastings, the Earl of Chesterfield, the Earl of 


Wilton, Earl Digby, the Earl of Denbigh, Lord Alvanley, and Lord 
Molyneux, are among the distinguished persons assembled at Melton 
Mowbray to enjoy the diversion of hunting. 

The Earl of Harrowby was in the Members’ Gallery, during the 
delivery of Lord John Russell’s speech on Monday. 

Letters from Malta mention the safe arrival there of Sir Walter 
Scott, who had suffered little inconvenience from the voyage, and was 
altogether in an improved state of health. On his return from Naples, 
Sir Walter, it is said, will visit Vienna, and thence proceed to Weimar, 
to visit Goethe. 

A memorial has been addressed to Lord Melbourne by the Royal 
College of Surgeons, lamenting the inconveniences to which anatomical 
students are at present exposed in consequence of the state of the law. 

A correspondent of the Times states that the Bishop of London has 
forbidden the Reverend N. Armstrong from preaching in his diocese. 

The Corporation of Canterbury have unanimously voted a dispensa- 
tion from the oath of secrecy on its members against divulging their 
proceedings. 

We hear that both Dr. Daun and Colonel Creagh are ill at Sunder- 
land, but whether of the cholera or some other disease has not been 
stated.— Globe. [We hope the two gentlemen are not seriously ill; for 
if they be, it must be cholera—there is no other serious disease allowed 
in Sunderland. ] 

M. Mauguin and M. Viennet, two of the French deputies, fought a 
duel the other day, on account of hot words in the Chamber: neither 
‘was hurt. The luck of the French Deputies is extraordinary. We 











———ay 
should suppose that since the Restoration there have heen fifty duels 
and we do not recollect of one-person engaged in them haying been hurt. 

The Edinburgh Burns’ Club gave an elegant dinner last week to 
Captain Burns, son of the poet; who has been visiting his fatherland 
after a long residence in India. : 

In a celebrated yale not one hundred miles from Keswick 
were married on the Monday, had a festive party on Tuesday, 
was delivered of a fine boy on Wednesday, which was i 
Thursday ! i 
Chronicle. 

Motive Pow sR OF THE Vis Inertrm.—* On Monday, the hands 
employed in the manufacture of lace, residing in Loughborough, com- 
menced a total stand.—Northampton Me reury. 

Mathews is exhibiting his talents at Brighton. 

Paganini asked twelve hundred pounds for four nights’ playing at the 
Bath and Bristol Theatres alternately.—Bath Chronicle. [He has a 
perfect right to ask twelve thousand, and take it too, if he can get it.] 

The “ unknown tongue,” we understand, has got so far north as 
Aberdour, in Fife. It is not known whether it was conveyed by some 
vessel from London, or if it were produced by the state of the atmo- 
sphere. 

T ' , 

The Times says that the language of one of the exhibitors in the 
Scotch Church is Hebrew, pronounced with the Polish accent: The 
lady is the wife of a Polish Jew. 

It is intended to preserve the skeleton of Bishop in the King’s 
College, as that of Corder’s in the hospital of Bury St. Edmund’s. — 

Among the terrible distresses which occasionally afflict the higher 
orders of the people, we had lately to enumerate an old green chariot as 
one. ‘This was in the ease of Lady Caroline Neeld; it was inflicted 
by her husband. Sir Edward Sugden, on Tuesday last, in defending ¢ 
ward of Chancery, a Miss Newton, who was charged with running 
away from the house of her brother, mentioned a distress still more 
alarming. ‘ The brother,” Sir Edward said, “ had behaved to both sis- 
ters with so much harshness, that they were glad to leave his house. On 
one occasion, he carried his rudeness to Miss Camilla Newton, the elder 
of the two sisters, so far as to cut the strings of her harp!” 

An old lady, ordering some coals the other day of her coal-merchant, 

would not have them till she was assured they had been six months 
from Sunderland.—Morning Post. , 
Burktnc an [M.P.—A ‘short time ago, fa gentleman related at a 
public meeting that he was one night in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, and that he overheard the reporters whisper to each other, 
on the occasion of a particular member rising, “ Let us Burke this 
fellow!” His speeches were stifled on other occasions; and had he 
been a younger or less powerful speaker, he certainly would have been 
“ Burked” effectually.— Westminster Review. 

There appeared in the Herald of Tuesday, a strange story of a 
revolution at Madrid, and of the poisoning and imprisonment of 
Ferdinand in consequence. The whole turned out to be a hoax. 
It does not appear that Spanish Bonds were much affected by it, nor is 
the motive to its perpetration known. 


, a couple 
the bride 
D ) interred on 
Four eventful days of a matrimonial life !— Kendal 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 12th inst. at Swanbourne, Buckinghamshire, the Lady of Sir Tuomas Fran- 
cis FREMANTLE, Bart. M.P. of a son. 

At St. Hillier, Jersey, the Lady of J. pe Veutue, Esq. of twins, a boy anda girl, At 
her previous accouchement, Mrs. bs VEULLE gave birth to two boys, both now living. 

On the 6th inst. at Aldwick Lodge, Bognor, the Lady of Lieut.-Col, Jenxuns, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, ofa son. 

On the 8rd inst. at Lakefield, near Inverness, the Lady of A, C. Macnran, Esq. of 
Caleutta, of a daughter. 

On the Sth inst. in Belgrave Square, the Right Hon, Lady Cavenprsn of a son and 
heir. 

On the 11th inst. in Stratford Place, the Lady of G. W. Taps, Esq. of a son, 

On the 12th inst. in Merrion Squ Dublin, the Marchioness of Hreaprort ofa son. 

On the 13th inst, at Clifton, Lady Frances Jemmma Goopeve, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 13th inst. R. T. Gruprx, Esq. only son of Richard Gilpin, Esq. of Hockliffe 
Grange, Bedfordshire, to Louisa, daughter of Lieut.-Gen, Browne, of Weymouth, in 
the county of Dorset. 

On the 6th inst. at Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Lord Viscount 
VaLiErort, eldest son of the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, to Miss Fre.prne, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Fielding, R.N., and Lady Elizabeth Fielding. 

On the 13th inst. at St. Pancras New Church, Joun Ramsey, Esq. of his Majesty’s 
General Post-oflice, to Sopu1a, daughter of Robert Barron, Esq. of Mecklenburg Square, 

On the Sth inst. at St. Nicholas Church, Worcester, the Rev. THomas BLAcKMAN 
NeweE-t, of Cheltenham, to Carnerrne, eldest daughter of Samuel Crane, Esq. of 
that city. 

On the 9th inst. at Glasbury, in the county of Radnor, Caartes Hutton, Esq. to 
Miss GeorGIANA FRANcEs Witkns, of Maeslough, in the same county. 

DEATHS, 

On the 9th inst. at his house, Ashford, near Staines, Lieut.-Col. Georer R, Dearrs 
in his 55th year. 

On the llth Oct, at Jamai 
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Sir Winttam Scarvett, Chief Justi 








On the 7th November, at Marseilles, J ‘sq. of Incha iirny ifeshire. 
On the 12th inst. at Camden Town, Skene Oerrvy, D.D. late Minister of Old 


Aberdeen, in his 76th year. 

Don Francisco pE Boraca Mroont, first Mexican 
1823 by the Government of Mexico, and afterwards Co 

At the Rectory House, Rey. C. Smevr, M.A., Rector 

On the 20th ult., at Dundee, Isanen Gra vik 
known under the appellation of “Horner G —at the 
For the last fifty-two years she had never been out of Dund 

On the 12th inst. in his 70th year, the Rev, James Avams, Rector of Chastleton, 
Oxfordshire, formerly Fellow of New College. 

On the llth inst. at Nuneaton, Warwickshire, in his 29th year, the Rey. Epwar 
Huaues, Rector of Hardwicke, Northamptonshire. 

On the 4th inst. Herserr Jounson, B.A. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, in his 
2st year, , 

On Wednesday Docember L4th, aged 42, Ester, the beloved wife of Mr. John Harris, 
of Abingdon, linendrapor, leaving a bereaved husband and thirteen children to deplore 
their irreparable loss, 

At Bath, in his 48th year, Lieutenant-Colonel H, Ginserr Coorrr, Honourable 
East India Company’s service. 

On the 12th inst. at his seat, Whitmore Hall, in the county of Stafford, Caar.es 
Marywarine, Esq. in his 45th year. 

On the 15th inst. in Bryanston Square, Harprn, the infant son of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M. P. 

On the 13th inst. at his house in Eaton Square, in his 68th year, the Rev. Francis 
Awnnes-ey, of Eydon, in the county of Noryhampton. 

On the 14th inst, suddenly, at his brother’s house, at Tottenham, James Hour, Esq. 
in his 83d year, 


land, appointed in 







ttinghamshire, 
es Gray, well 
of 104 years, 
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Gratis SurpLeMENT.—The corrected edition of the Srpecrator’s ANATOMY OF THE 
PsrRace will be given as a Supplemental Sheet to the Spectator, No. 183, for the week 
ending the 31st instant. No charge will be made for this Supplemental Number; in 
which, in addition to all that has hitherto appeared on the history and constitution of 
the Upper House of Parliament, a large mass of curious, interesting, and authentic in- 
telligence, gleaned from every accessible source, public or private, will be found, Readers, 
in London, will receive the Anatomy along with their paper of the week, on applica- 
tion to their Newsmen; readers, in the provincial towns, will receive it from their 
respective Booksellers, by an early order for Number 183 ; those who reside in the less 
accessible parts of the country, will themselves be best able to devise plans for receiving 
what we intend and wish to reach every purchaser of our journal, It is a pitiful and 
paltry regulation, that we, who are so heavily taxed by Government for every paper 
that we sell, should be denied, on an occasion like the present, the small privilege of 
sending by post an unstamped paper which we have drawn up with much expense and 
labour in order to give away. 

*,* Special orders for No. 183, should reach the Publishing-office on the 28th of Decem- 
ber at the latest, to regulate the extent of the impression, and prevent disappointment 
to applicants, 


Our pages are this day printed throughout with a new type, cast expressly for the Specta- 
tor by Mr, CLowEs, of Stamford Street, and the Messrs, Wixson, of Glasgow. 














POSTSCRIPT. 


Spectator Orricr, SATURDAY, Two o'CLock. 
The House of Commons met this day soon after 12 o’clock, but the 
debate on the Reform Bill had not been resumed up to half-past one. 
Mr. Herries had moved for papers connected with Holland and Bel- 
gium. The motion was seconded by Mr. Hunt. 


The Dutch papers which arrived this morning, state that the King 
of Holland has communicated to the Chambers his determination not 
to negotiate a treaty of peace with Belgium, on the terms laid down 
by the Conference. He states that he has instructed his Ambassa- 
dor here to propose a new treaty. The Dutch papers do not give the 
communication which the King is stated to have made. 


The Moniteur of Wednesday contains two ordinances dated so far 
back as the Ist instant, which arrange the distribution of authority be- 
tween the civil and military authorities of Algiers. The appointment 
of Savary as military governor is not yet announced, although it is un- 
derstood to be resolved on. The civil governor is a M. Pinchen, who 
Jong held an appointment at St. Domingo. Sayary is to have 20,000 
men, and his first attempt will be against the Bey of Constantine, 
whom Clausel alarmed but did not subdue. It is said the Duke 
@’ Orleans will have a command under him. 

The state of Switzerland is still perturbed. 
Anti-Movement parties are not in direct collision, but every thing in- 


The Movement and 


dicates that unless the latter are content to receive some impulse from 
the former, there may be both collision and danger. 





GENERAL Recistry Brrt.—Our excellent correspondent, who has 
favoured us with a long letter on this subject, will perceive that the dis- 
cussion on the Bill is postponed until the 25th January. We shall be. 
fore that time make use of his favour; or, if we cannot use it in its 
present shape, we shall work up its materials, in that shape which we 
may find most available. 

In case of any division on the Reform Bill before Christmas, Mr. 
W. D. Gillon has paired off, in favour of the Bill, with Mr. Ramsay, 
the member for Stirlingshire. 

QvaALirications ‘or Common CouncitMen.—A by-law was pro- 
posed to the acceptance of the Common Council, at its meeting yester- 
day, which went to render ineligible tothe ‘office of Common Council- 
man, any man who had been convicted of ‘using false weights or mea- 
sures, of defrauding his creditors, or who had not paid twenty shillings 
in the pound of all his debts. This resolution, which would exclude 
half the tradesmen in London, and render the election of the rest 
doubtful—was postponed, after a long speech of Mr. Charles Pearson. 





Sm Cuanries FLower.—Just as our paper is going to press, we 
fearn that Alderman Sir Charles Flower expired yesterday morning, 
after an illness of about ten days’ continuance. Sir Charles was sup- 
posed to be the wealthiest man in the Corporation. It is said he died 
worth upwards of half a million.—Evening Paper. 

Mr. Irvine anp tHe Trusters or nis Cuurcn.—We understand 
that as Mr. Irving is himself one of the trustees of the Scotch Church, 
Regent Square, his brother officers find much difficulty in dispossessing 
him of his office as pastor. 


Crockrorp’s.—Two persons named Glasshorough and Glasscock, 


charged last week with a serious robbery at Crockford’s, were yester- 
day fully committed for trial at the next Old Bailey Sessions. 


Hotioway THE Murperer.—This wretched man, whose behaviour 
before and at his trial was marked by extreme boldness, and occasion- 
ally by great levity, has, it appears, spent the days that intervened be- 
tween his condemnation and execution in a more decorous manner. 
He was hanged yesterday ;~adhering at the last to the confession which 
he first uttered, that Kennett was present when he strangled his wife, 
and also when he dismembered the body. He walked to the gallows 
with singular firmness, and addressed to the multitude a few words of 
exhortation, in an unbroken voice, and with perfect calmness and self- 
possession. When the body was cut down, a countryman, with a wen 
on his forehead, was allowed to ascend the scaffold, for the purpose of 
rubbing it! We hardly know whether the Magistrates that permitted, 
or the fellow that practised this act of obsolete superstition, were most 
to be pitied. Even the mob had the sense to hoot it. 

Swinc.—An extensive fire took place at Great Shelford, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, on Friday last. Several stacks and a number of buildings 
were destroyed. The damage is estimated at 3,000/. There have been 
other fires at Barton Stracey, near Devizes, at Milton Ernest, in Beds, 
and at Leverton, near Boston, but not so extensive or serious in their 
character. In all these cases, the country journals add, the fire was 
“unquestionably” the work of incendiaries. 


We rejoice to perceive, from the Worcester Journal of Thursday, 
that the greater part of the colliers in that district have returned to 
work. Several of the rioters have been apprehended and lodged in 
prison. The 91st and 85th regiments have been marched into the dis- 
trict, as well as the 7th Hussars, and the services of the Yeomanry 
consequently dispensed with. The nail ironmongers at Dudley have 
discontinued the 10 per cent. discount from the nailors’ wages. 

Sir Henry Durrant offers to present a cottage and two acres of land 
to any one who shall bring to justice an incendiary. 





QUESTIONS. 


Captain Wiri1aM Kine was appointed to command the Packets at 
Falmouth in April 1823, nearly nine years ago,—a situation worth, at 
least, 1,200/. a year. Whyare not other officers to partake of so good 
a thing, by removing each at the end of three years, as is the case re- 
specting the command of ships ? ° 

Again, is not this officer so notoriously hostile to Reform, as to at- 
tract the notice of the Chief Magistrate of the town he lives in, and 
to render his removal very important, unless Ministers approve of all 
the employés of Government using the Government influence to oppose 
the Government measures ? 


Why are not the Lieutenants who command Packets also removed 

; Meet Mi 

every three years; and for the same reason—that others may have a 
chance of making money, and gaining experience ? 


Why is Captain Mrycaye allowed to hold the valuable appointment 
of Commander of the Coast Guard service for upwards of six years ? 

Captain Bowes has been Comptroller-General of the same service 
for several years. Is this because he is the brother-in-law of Lord Pai- 
MERSTON ? 





During the peace, 
Captain the Honourable Sir Robert Spenser (since dead) commanded.. 5 
Captain W. R. Hamilton .......0ccceeeecceec eee ener eseneeeeseeeees 3 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence........cscesscssecscccccccnceeesssacess 2 
And now has the command ofa yacht, the pay of which is equalto a 
second-rate. 


ships. 


Captain Dunn 
Captain Pigot .......ccccccccccccsctensereceecerecescessesencesers 2 
And there are other instances: how are they to be explained ? 


Is there not a clause regularly introduced into the Mutiny Act, 
giving a Court-Martial power for desertion to BRAND a soldier ? 

Has not this been done within a year or two? 

Why does not some member move for a return of the number of in- 
stances in the last ten years, and for the abolition of so disgraceful a 
punishment ? 





PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 


Since our last report, the cholera at Sunderland seems to have abated 
its virulence,—whether from the state of the weather, or whether the 
disease, which since its commencement has displayed very little of that 
activity that distinguished its first inroads on the Continent, is really a 
milder variety, or whether from the want of pabulum (which is the 
more probable), a short time will show. The cases at Newcastle seem 
now to be placed beyond a doubt as to their character: they have been 
mostly mild. At North Shields, where the disease is also reported to 
have made its appearance, it is nearly stationary. Three or four cases 
have been reported at two collieries, Seghill and Walker, near New- 
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castle, which we have included in the reports of that town; at these 
places also, the disease is apparently very sluggish in its movements. 
Two were reported in the course of the week, at another colliery, 
Wideopen; but we have heard no more of them. Since its commence- 
ment in this country, the cholera seems to have proved fatal in but one 
case in which the party was of known moderate habits and moved in a 
respectable rank of life, and, apparently at least, was. not of a weakly 
or broken-down constitution. We say apparently, for the medical his- 
tory of a man’s life would be required to prove that he was not ob- 
noxious to a disorder which fixes with so giant a grasp on a particular 
portion of the human system. The exception in question was a Dis- 
senting clergyman. 

“The cholera has attracted the notice of Parliament this week, and 
insulation has been again recommended. _ If it were limited to one or 
two houses, or one or two streets, this might be done ; and when done, 
notwithstanding the confident assertions in Parliament, would be found, 
in all probability, as useless to prevent the spread of the evil as such 
measures have been found elsewhere. It is strange to hear a sensible 
person like Mr. Warburton recommending so confidently a process 
which all medical men, who have seen the disease, declare to be not 
merely useless, but injurious. 








Sunderland. Newcastle, North Shields. 
Remained, Dec, 8 ....eeeeeee SB diced evenee — seeee basvaus — 
NewjCases.... 9 .scccccves 10 wccceveees © B scccoeccces _ 
Be tvvuessnets Lo MOREE CE ERT DT crcvovesuses a 
eee | RP SP rctees sveue 
fe DE Scewhaw ects : Perr ee O Siavicceves — 
mm 1B oc eee BS eciweecarey EO seneesneces ~ & 
PB" Vewnsesevint Ye F BO cécvasr _— 
TORE: c:000 109 SiuSe eee OU seesevate vee @ 
Recovered, Dec. 9 ....... ee DF sscveseceve > ceesececsese -— 
WW sestavessus TS vaskessaves ae ceendecession a 
———— 1] ...ceeeeeee rere ea ae cats oeewna’ —- 
BR iedenewnve's D savdsiwrcad  Serrrer ee ee re = 
BD vives rere AG sivcwss fobs. Blieeee eviews — 
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RE s6seedeawed Br vinedass Te arr ks » ft 
TR sc scowersne P.icibon sedan ee oeaeee es - 
Be chavecnsees © isdeacncee 4 BM Keeeeveneves — 
Oe eee BD vieveeveses BD vse se¥eusese 1 
Total. «0000 BD acces eve y Mire Tere 2 
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ORO OMNGE 5 occ 68h iss rkeers BD cecesscvers OP do scabdas des 3 
MOCOVETOE via ccccsrssctecseces BSL veesscncoas F vvccecccsses — 
DIG ies bits pitch eendcs eee MOP Sévssvceses Be aks cadet non 2 
Remain as above .........++6+ BB ci vdseseces GD esvvecsdease l 


The reports from Sunderland, received to-day, mention 8 new cases 
2 deaths, and 5 recoveries. Those from Newcastle are rather more 
serious ; there are 15 new cases, 10 deaths, and only 2 recoveries. At 
North Shields, the disease is extinct, if it ever existed there. The 
same remark applies to Walker colliery, and to Seghill. At Seaham, 
3 cases and 1 death have occurred. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHanor, Fripay Eventna. 

Consols left off on Saturday at 8342, and Exchequer Bills at 7s. and 8s. prem. Con- 
siderable excitement was produced on Tuesday by the announcement in the Herald of a 
revolution in Madrid; but it was of brief continuance. There has indeed been very 
little business done during the week, either in British securities or Foreign. Money is 
still exceedingly scarce, and 5 per cent. has been again commonly demanded and given 
for accommodation for short dates. The Quarantine regulations, especially in Spain 
and the ports of the Mediterranean, threaten to produce great and serious inconvenience 
The merchants, unwilling to subject their property tolong and hazardous exposure, 
refuse orders ; and the manufacturer and workman remain in consequence without or- 
ders in their turn. Consols close to-day, as they closed on Saturday, 834%; Exchequer 
Bills are a little lower—they close at 5s, and 6s. prem. 


CLOSING PRICE OF STOCKS ON FRIDAY. 









Bank Stock . 191 4 192 3 | Brazilian ....... 4444 | Spanish ........ 144 4 
3 per Cent. Red. 82 2 4 Chilian ......... 18 19 Ditto New ...... 13 4 14 
3 per Cent. Consols — Colombiau ...... 12 4 1 4 

Consuls for Acct. 83} % DIBTIGD 66:50:66 0:9.8.08 664 43 ge ai sags 

34 per Cent. New — Co) oe ee 23 25 i Soe 140 150 
Long Annuities 16} 9-16 MEGKICAN 6660 ccees 36 4 Brazilian ....... 444 453 
Ex. Bills, 1000/. 5s. 6s. pm. | Peruvian......... _—-— Columbian ...... —_ 
India Bonds 4s. 2s. d Portuguese ....... 50 51 | Anglo Mexican 41 


: | . W415 
India Stock....... — f REE se 504 <0 g's 9941004 | United Mexican. 5 5 + 
Sarurpay Noon.—Consols for Account, 8342. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Bounty, Hall, from Bengal to Liverpool, has put into the Mauritius for repairs. 

The Protector, Buttenshaw, for Bombay, has put back to Cork, after having reached 
the latitude of Cape Ortegal. The Bengal Merchant, Campbell, for Bengal, has re- 
turned to Falmouth, after being out 14 days. 

Arrived, At Ramsgate, Dec. 14th, Warren, Martin, from Mauritius. In the Downs, 
ditto, Hannah, Jackson, from China. In the Channel, Rifleman, Bleasdale, from Ba- 
tavia, Off Liverpool, Dec. 13th, Memnon, Hill, from Calcutta. At St. Helena, Oct, 
26th, Helen Marr, Sinclair, from Singapore; 28th, Glenalvon, Rickabay, from London. 
At Mauritius, Aug. 30th, Lonach, Driscoll, from London. 

Sailed. From Gravesend, Dec. 10th, Southworth, Coombs, for New South Wales; 
12th, Bee, Warden, for Batavia; 15th, Grecian, Smith, for Sydney. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE OLD BILL AND THE NEW BILL. 


On the morning after Lord Joun Russetu's development of the 
old Reform Bill, the Times exclaimed, “ Pass it, pass it!’ anda 
few days later, the Spectator originated the cry of “ The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” It is almost painful to 
recal the burst of enthusiastic approbation with which the old Re- 
form Bill was received; because, recollecting that occasion of 
national gladness, one cannot but contrast with it the cold recep- 
tion given to the new Bill. The new Bill differs from the old one 
in no very important particular, and in several points the dif- 
ference is in favour of the new measure; yet this new and in some 
respects improved measure comes forth without exciting the least 
joy amongst the friends of Reform. The best that the friends of 
the old Bill say of the new one is—“ It will do; there is no great 
harm in it—will it pass, do you think? if it should not pass, we shall 
only be where we were before.” Not a word this time about “ patriot 
King "—* firm, honest Ministers, who have nobly redeemed their 
pledge "—“ grand Ministerial measure "—“ excellent Premier "— 
“gifted Chancellor,” and so forth. This time, the Reformers 
merely abstain from expressing disapprobation. What can be the 
reason of so striking a contrast between the two occasions? It is 
well worth while to inquire. 

There can be but one first love. In politics as well as in affairs 
of the heart, novelty, when it accompanies intrinsic merit in the 
object of affection, produces enthusiasm. The novelty of seeing 
King and Ministers engaged in promoting an effectual Reform of 
Parliament, was delightful to the Nation, which had so long suf- 
fered from the abuses of the old system. In this respect, of course, 
the latest Bill wants one great recommendation of the original 
Bill; and*so far the Ministers have not themselves to blame for 
the cold welcomeé given to the measure now proposed. This consi- 
deration is extrinsic from the Bills, and arises solely out of the length 
of time during which the Government has been occupied in pro- 
posing Reform. 

In the next place, out of that same length of time occupied by 
Ministers in getting the old Bill rejected, there arises another 
reason for coldness towards the new Bill,—a reason which, unlike 
the last, is not extrinsic from the Bills. The very enthusiasm with 
which the first Bill was received, partly explains why the new 
Bill is received with coldness; since the two Bills are nearly alike, 
and that nation must be of a more ardent temperament than the 
English, which could constantly and enthusiastically admire the 
same mere proposal during nine consecutive months. Therefore, 
it may be surmised, if the New Bill had greatly differed from the 
old one, but without being less efficient, it would have been better 
received. Ina word, the Nation was thoroughly sick, before the 
late prorogation, of merely reading and talking about Schedules 
A and B and the Ten-pound Franchise. 

Thirdly, as the introduction of the first Bill struck the Tories 
dumb, and rendered them for a time harmless and helpless, the 
Nation for a time felt confident that that Bill would pass intact. 
The Tories have received the new Bill with shouts of triumph. 
Besides, the recollection of the skill which Ministers displayed in 
seeming to encourage opposition to the old Bill, gives further room 
to expect that the new Bill may be either rejected or frittered 
away. Consequently the Reformers are unwilling to expose them- 
selves to future ridicule, by warmly espousing a second proposal, 
which, like the first, may never become a measure, or may become 
a measure very different from that for which Ministers would now 
have the Reformers shout with Sir Ropert Peer and Mr. Croker. 

Here are reasons enough why the new Bill should be received 
with coldness. But is it a bad bill—a mere Mock Reform? By 
no means: as a step towards a perfect system of representation, it 
is not less efficient than the old Bill. Give us this new Bill, and 
“the Peet and Dawson Crew” shall be heard of no more. Pass 
this Bill into a law, and within six months we shall obtain a 
Government responsible to the Nation, and anxious to promote 
such further Reforms as the Nation may think desirable. This is 
decided commerslation—then why not shout? For the reasons 
given above; and because, as Reformers, we have lost confidence 
in our leaders. “Corporal John will get us out of the scrape,” 
the soldiers of MartBorouGH used to say when affairs were at 
the worst; and this confidence in their leader gave them many a 
victory when the only prospect was defeat. But what would hap- 
pen, if an army, on the point of victory, should lose such a com- 
mander, for example, as the Duke of WELLINGTON, and obtain 
such another as Mr. Hunr? Confidence would be at an end; 
enthusiasm would be out of the case; despair would ensue,—even 
though the position of the army were excellent, and its force 
greatly superior to that of the enemy. It is just so with the 
Reformers and their leaders. Our position is excellent, and our 
force immense; yet, wanting confidence in our leaders, we have 
not the spirit to shout. 

“But the Tories shout; therefore, surely, the new Bill cannot 
be as efficient as it appears ?°—That conclusion does not follow from 
the premise : let us state the case correctly. ‘“ When Tories shout 
for joy, evil threatens the Nation: the Tories shout for joy: there- 
fore evil threatens the Nation.” Yes—evils of many kinds at this 
moment threaten the Nation; but none of those evils lie in the new 
Reform Bill. The Tories shout, not for any intrinsic defects of the 
new Bill—not because they imagine that the new Bill, if carried, 
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would be less effectual than the old Bil towards excluding them 
from power ; but because they hope to throw out the Bill by the 
aid of Ministers. Not on the Bill itself, but on the circumstances 
which attend its introduction, 4.0 the Tories rest their hopes. They 
see that Ministers have, as to some of the points in which the 
new differs from the old Bill, consulted Tory wishes. They hear 
the introducer of the Bill declare, that Lord Grey has given tevo 
pledges about Reform, one of which must govern the other—that 
Lord Grey's specific pledge to “ stand or fall by a Bill not less effi- 
cient than the last,” is subject to another vague pledge, which 
means any pape or nothing, so general is it, about the rights of 
both Houses and of the Crown. They see Mr. O'ConNELL, some- 
how or other, disgusted by Ministers, and occupied with the agita- 
tion of Ireland, instead of supporting the new Bill; whilst many 
Irish members threaten to withdraw their confidence from Minis- 
ters. They hear Mr. Hume all but take part with those Irish 
members. They recollect how, when Ministers were all-powerful 
through the enthusiastic support of the Nation, the Tories suc- 
ceeded in delaying the progress of the old Bill, and in procuring 
its rejection by the Lords, when a word from Ministers, having the 
King’s confidence, would have insured its being passed. Finally, 
they observe that the Nation at large no longer confides in the 
energy of Ministers, whatever it may think of their honesty ; and 
that, consequently, the great army of Reformers is as if it were 
without leaders,—hesitating, not moved by one impulse, imagining 
dangers which do not exist, and next to hopeless. Well may the 





Tories shout, then, notwithstanding the efficacy (upon paper) of | 


the new Reform Bill. 

In an article entitled “ Facts and Inferences,” which appeared 
in the Spectator on the Saturday after the rejection of the old 
Bill by the Lords, we prophesied that every one of the above cir- 
cumstances would attend the introduction of a new Bill. 
that occasion, we went further, and spoke of what was likely to 


happen in case the second Bill should be rejected. Next week, | 


perhaps, we may recur to that part of the subject. Meanwhile, 
we earnestly implore Ministers—who, it should be always borne 
ous effort for recovering the confidence of the Nation. Delay in 
proceeding with this Bill, concessions to their inveterate enemies, 
compliments to “ the Per, and Dawson Crew,” attempts to con- 
ciliate the Bishops,—if these are to be the Ministerial manceuvres 
for carrying the Bill, so surely the Bill will not be carried, and 
** Whig” will become a term of reproach. Thousands suspect, and 
hundreds of thousands are beginning to suspect, that Ministers 
never wished to carry an effectual Reform Bill. 
large is not yet of this opinion : its feeling with respect to Ministers 
and the new Bill is described in the following words, addressed to 
the Premier and the Chancellor— 

“Try once more. We the People cannot help you much; for 
we must reserve our strength for an effort of our own, in case 
you should fail again. We look on, not patiently, but wish- 
ing you success. To carry the Bill, with which we are satis- 
fied, is in your power: so, also, to carry this or any other Bill, 
is in our power when we shall be so minded. Whether the 
Reform shall be effected by you or by us—or by Sir Rosert 
Peet and Lord LynpHurst—depends altogether upon you.” 





SIR ROBERT PEEL'S THUNDER. 


Sir Ropert Peet, in a speech on Monday, delivered with good 
emphasis, and very loudly applauded by his friends, took credit to 
himself for all the differences which exist between the present Re- 
form Bill and the last. Of the differences we have elsewhere 
spoken. We confess that there are some of them which we would 
rather give to Sir Ropert Prez than to Earl Grey ; but we must 
at the same time declare, that neither in its bad parts nor in its 
good, have we been able, unless in one instance, to detect a single 
thread of Sir Rosert’s spinning throughout the whole of the min- 
gled tissue. To clear up this point satisfactorily, we have turned 
over the debates on the last Bill, and we have noted the various 
amendments and suggestions of the right honourable Baronet and 
his humble friends, and the manner in which they were disposed 
of. Here is the list—our readers can judge of it for themselves. 
We begin with the first division—the only one which went to the 
root of the matter. 

1. Not to read the Bill a second time—It was read a second time. 

2. Tohearthedisfranchised boroughs by counsel— They were not heard 

3. To hear Captain Gordon before going into Committee—Ditto. 

4. To put A and B after C and D—The order of the alphabet pre- 
served. 

5. To put the grammar of clause Ist in Schedule A—Priscian’s head 
still whole. 

6. To group the boroughs of Schedule A, and give each group a mem- 
ber—Boroughs not grouped, and have no members. 

7. Toemploy the population returns of 1831—The population returns 
of 1831 have not been employed. 

8. Totake Appleby out of Schedule A—It remains there. 

9. Ditto Great Bedwin, Bletchingly, Beeralston, Bishop’s Castle, 
Boroughbridge, Bramber, Downton, Fowey, the tvo Looes, Minehead, 
Plympton, New Romney, St. Germains, Old Sarum! Wootton Bas- 
sett—Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

10. All the boroughs in Schedule B to return two members each—All 
the boroughs in Schedule B are not to return two members each. 

11. To include Salford with Manchester—Salford is not included 
‘with. Manchester. 


in mind, are men, and therefore liable to err—to make one vigor- | 


The Nation at | 











12. To exclude Greenwich from Schedule C— Greenwich is in 
Schedule .C. 
13. To join Devonport to Plymouth—Devonport stands by itself. 
14. To join Gateshead to Newcastle—They are still separate. 
15. To separate Portsea from Portsmouth—They are joined. 
16. To give Merthyr-Tydvil a member—Merthyr-Tydvil is not to 
have a member. 
_17. Not to divide the large counties—The large counties are to be 
divided. 
18. To raise the suffrage from 107. to 15l. in certain boroughs—The 
suffrage is not raised to 15/. in any borough. 
19. To continue the right of non-resident freemen for life—It is 
taken away. 
20. To extend residence to the county—It is not extended to the 
county. 
21. "Fo make Mr. Moca a Commissioner—Mr. Mose is not a 
Commissioner. 
22. To extend the time for polling—It is not extended. 
23. Downton again— Vide former decision. 


This is not a complete list of the amendments offered by Sir 
Rosert and his “crew,” but it includes by far the greater part, 
and we rather think all those on which any division took place,— 
with the exception of the 50/. tenant-at-will clause, which the Op- 
position, aided by a party of the Reformers, carried. 

What share, then, have the Opposition in the alterations of the 
Bill? Why, simply this, that, having objected in succession to every 
clause of the former measure,—having talked reason sick and pa- 
tience dead,—having, in the course of an endless and aimless oppo- 
sition (aimless, so far as any object but delay was concerned), 





| spoken at, to, and about every question that ever was mooted, in 


| 
On 


the House or out of the House, in ancient times or modern—some 
random suggestions were thrown out or elicited, which, compelled 
as the Ministers were, by the conduct of the Lords, to bring in a 
new Bill, they saw fit to embody in it. If Jounson were to rise 
from his grave, he might, on much better grounds, claim the au- 
thorship of Don Juan, because there are not fifty words in it that 
are not taken from his Dictionary. 





POST-OFFICE CLERKS AND NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS. 


On Monday, Mr. Hume moved for certain returns connected with 
the office of Clerks of the Roads in Dublin, in reference to the 
distribution of newspapers there ; and on Wednesday, Sir RicHARD 
Vyvyan put some questions (which were not answered) on the 
subject of the Clerks of the Foreign Post-office in London, in refe- 
rence to the importation of newspapers. We are happy to find that 
the arguments and statements which we promulgated in our last 
Number have found so speedy an entrance tothe House. Out of it, the 
Courier has paid us the compliment to copy the whole of our very 
long paper; and by his commendation—with the quasi official qua- 
lification of which, in respect to the Duke of RicHmonp and Lord 
BrovuGuaM, we find no fault—has given the cause the advantage 
of his support. It is, indeed, in an especial manner the cause of 
the Newspapers, however they may see fit to treat it; for there 
can be no doubt that their interests are seriously affected by the 
abuses that we last week pointed out. The tax that is levied on 
them in the shape of charges for Foreign information, constitutes 
no inconsiderable addition to their other heavy burdens. We do 
not exaggerate when we cate it at 10/. or 127. per week. The tax 
is aggravated by the fact, that it bears no proportion to the actual 
circulation, A journal which circulates 2,000 per day has to pay 
to the Exchequer but a fifth part of what is due from a journal 
that circulates 10,000; but the Post-office recognizes no such rule 
of proportion and:justice. It cannot be the interest of the public 
to create or cherish a monopoly in the newspaper market, more 
than in any other; and yet, in the nature of things, burdens like 
those imposed by the Clerks lead directly to such a monopoly. 

Not only do the abuses in the Foreign Office press heavily on 
the production of newspapers, they tend directly to hinder their 
circulation when produced. In what respect they do so in Ireland, 
where the privileges of the Clerks of the Roads are at one time 
exerted to enhance the price of a newspaper some 10 per cent, 
more than it ought to be, and thus to limit the number of the 
buyers,—at another, to put out of the market all news-agents but 
themselves, and thus to limit the number of sellers,—is suffi- 
ciently obvious; but there are other causes at work. The Clerks 
of the Post-office may have a higher interest than their mere pro- 
fits as agents to stimulate them—they may have the profits of pro- 
prietors also. Do we speak hypothetically? Why, it is in evidence 
that Sir Francis FrreELine was part proprietor of a newspaper 
for twelve years! Is it to be supposed that any clerk in the esta- 
blishment, looking to the injury or the advantage which he might 
derive from Sir Francis FrEEL1NG’s good or ill will, would not 
give a currency and commendation to Sir Francts’s paper, which 
he denied to others? We do not mean that Sir Francis was to 
be influenced by such considerations, but such would be the work- 
ings of human nature in the breasts of his dependents. | 

There are numerous motives besides, which may influence a 
Clerk of the Post-office to favour one paper and to repress another. 
The mere prejudice against a brother in the trade is sufficient. A 
very great number of one description of newspapers—the Evening 
Papers, for instance—go to the country through the Post-oflice 
Clerks, Is it supposed, that where an advantage is to be given, it 
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will be given impartially to those papevs in which the Clerks are 
interested and to those in which they are not? But the Clerks 
have their political prejudices, their literary prejudices, their pre- 
judices of friendship and of enmity, unconnected with the more 
‘solid and lasting ones of interest. How easy is it to delay, to mis- 
send, not to send at all, a copy or any number of copies of an ob- 
noxious journal? How easy to substitute, on occasion, one jour- 
nal for another; and by such means, steadily pursued, to drive 
entirely out of the market that one which the Clerk does not choose 
to like? For what subscriber may not be wearied out of conceit 
of the ablest publication, the interruptions and irregularities in his 
receipt of which, he must, in his ignorance of the real cause, attri- 
bute to the carelessness of its proprietors? This, we have the as- 
surance of practical men, is not an imaginary case; but one which 
must more or less continue to operate until one of two things take 
place,—until, on the one hand, po paper be permitted to go by post 
unless through the medium of the Post-office Clerks (which would 
be consistent, at least); or until, on the other, the Post-office 
Clerks.are altogether prohibited from acting as news-agents, 





BURKING. 


Ons of the most extraordinary propositions that was ever made in 
any assembly, was this week broached in the House of Commons. 
It was suggested, that we should exchange the manufactured 
goods of England for the dead bodies of France !—in order to pre- 
vent Burking. Did it ever oceur to the sapient legislator—Mr. 
SapLeR—why dead bodies were plentiful in France and so searce 
in England? Do not Englishmen die ?—Of this fact we can as- 
sure him, that no nation in the world is more particular about the 
dead than the French; and that if the anatomists are well and in- 
offetisively supplied, it is not because the corpse is an object of in- 
difference: moreover, he is little aware of the French character, to 
suppose that they would permit the remains of Frenchmen to be 
exported, to be mangled by English surgical students. 

The cause and the remedy of Burking have never been stated 
plainly and shortly: two lines will suflice. The price of a dead 
man in London runs from 8 to 12 guineas—in Paris, from 6 to 8 
shillings. 

Adopt the regulations of Paris, you have the same result, and 





there is an end of Burking and Body-snatching: both dreadful ° 


evils, though the public is just now only thinking of the former. 

The regulations in Paris are municipal, and altogether inoffen- 
sive: let our Home Minister send over some one to learn what 
they are, and frame an act for the purpose of establishing them 
here. The business there is conducted secretly, silently, and me- 
thodically: no prejudices are offended, no feelings outraged. 

We quite agree with Mr. Sap.er, that the sacred feelings asso- 
ciated with a corpse are not so much a prejudice, as a principle of 
human nature; and the attempt to eradicate it is to aim at wash- 
ing the blackamoor white, and when there is no occasion. Again 
we point the attention of the Government to Paris. 


MUSICAL CHAT. 


Tue Directors of the Ancient Concert have made their election, 
and Mr. W. Knyvetr is appointed to sueceed Mr. GREATOREX in 
the office of Conductor. Of Mr. Knyverr's fitness for this situa- 
tion, in many important respects, there can be no doubt. His 
musical training has been in that school which it is the design of 
these concerts to perpetuate; his rank as a composer is far higher 
than that of his predecessor; and though reared in the old school, 
no man has a more just appreciation of the real beauties of the 
new: his devotion to the genius of Mozarr was prompt and 
ardent, even while, among his associates, such a feeling was 
deemed heretical. He has no musical bigotry in his composition ; 
and, often as we have heard him, we should task our recollection 
in vain for a single instance of bad taste in his singing. Yet, with 
all these requisites, we announce Mr. Knyvert's appointment to 
this situation with some misgivings. It is true, that in addition to 
his professional qualifications, he has the manners of.a gentleman ; 
and his undeviating courtesy to all his brother professors has left 
him, we sincerely believe, without an enemy among them : but we 
fear that his appointment must be taken as an earnest that “the 
Concerts” (to borrow a phrase from the Directors) “will be con- 
tinued as usual.” Mr. Knyvert’s habits are those of obedience 
rather than command, and we have no doubt that the noble 
Directors anticipate in him a Conductor who will surrender his 
judgment into their hands—one who will content himself with dis- 
charging his duty at the organ, leaving to them the selection of 
the musie and the beating of the time. As the Duke of WeEt- 
Linetron thinks of the House of Commons, so they believe the 
Ancient Concerts, under their direction, to be “ absolutely incapable 
of improvement ;” and that “Sound the loud timbrel,” “ Wind, 
gentle evergreen,” and “St, Matthew's Tune,” are the very per- 
fection of classical music. If they had to consult only their own 
tastes and prejudices, this sort of musical administration might 
prosper; but there is a party in addition to the Directors and the 
Orchestra, whose opinions it may not be altogether expedient to 
disregard—we mean the subscribers. These, having no voice in 
the Council, which is wholly self-elected, are rapidly seceding ; 
they are fewer by hundreds than they were; and a continuance in 
the present system will probably reduce the list to the immediate 
friends and dependents of the Directors, Perhaps they desire it 
should be so. 


ane 


Jide combination of excellent players. 





| operas of the season. 





The new lessee of the Opera-house is proceeding with great 
spirit and liberality in his arrangements for the forthcoming sea- 
son. His band, we can already pronounce, will be first-rate—not 
a few great names and the rest good for nothing, but a real bond 
We hear that he has en- 
gaged a company of German singers, to perform operas in their 
own language alternately with those of Italy. We give this as 
common report, although we suspect the truth of it. The engage- 
ment of German principals would imply the engagement of a Ger- 
man chorus; and would, besides, insure the implacable hostility of 
all the dandy dilettanti of the Opera,—to whose folly Mr. Mason 
will find it expedient, in the outset of his career at least, to pay 
some little deference. We have no doubt of his setting about the 
work of reformation with heart and good-will, and, for the most 
part, with discretion; but we fear that he is holding out some ex- 
pectations which cannot be realized, and which, if they were, would 
gratify no one. For instance, we hear that HANpEL’s Giulio 
Cesare is prepared for performance, with the addition of new ac- 
companiments. Now, to the success of this opera there are two 
small objections,—it will be impossible to find singers for it, and 
equally so to find hearers. If Mara or BiLLine@Ton were living, 
orif Dickons were in her prime, and if BARTLEMAN were also “on 
this mortal stage,” and would have “trod the boards,” BranHam 
might have found coadjutors in such an attempt but the singers 
capable of giving effect to this opera, with the exception of the 
latter, do not exist; and if they did, who would go to hear it? Here 
and there a flash of the author's genius breaks through the general 
insipidity of his operas; but to sit one of them out, we take to be 
impossible. No—let HANnpEt’s fame be suffered to repose, where 
it safely may, on his Israel tn Egypt, his Samson, his Deborah, 
his Messiah; but let not his (compared with these) puny operas 
be dragged into notice. Failure in such an attempt were abso- 
lutely certain. 

We understand, and all lovers of classical music will rejoice to 
hear, that the Jdomeneo of Mozarr is to be one of the earliest 
We presume this will be chiefly intrusted to 
German singers. Pretty work our Rusinis and Davips would 
make of it! Weremember the “Il mio tesoro” of the former too 
well to encounter, if we can help it, any similar exhibition, 


Sponr’s last new opera, the Alchymist, has been prepared for 
bringing out at Drury Lane. It is a splendid work, and we think 
may be effectively cast at that theatre. 


We observe that the particulars of the late broil at the Philhar- 
monic, which led to the secession of F, CramsEr, are to appear in 
the Harmonicon. Any necessity for silence, therefore, on our parts, 
is atan end. The facts were simply these. Three ladies—Mrs. 
Bisnop, Miss Cramer, and Mrs. WiLtLis—were proposed as As- 
sociates; the first was unanimously elected, the second had one 
black ball, the name of the third was withdrawn. We have ex- 
pressed our regret at the consequence of this ballot, and we dismiss 
the subject with two remarks. 1st, If the chairman were to confine 
himself to the simple announcement of the admission or rejection 
of the candidate,—which is all that is necessary to be known,—a 
repetition of this unpleasant bickering would be avoided. 2nd, 
We would remind Mr. Cramer, that there may be members who, 
on principle, would object to any further extension of the number 
of Associates ; and that any society would soon be at an end, if the 
slightest possible opposition to the wish of a member were to be 
followed by his instant secession. To have obtained all the suf- 
frages of the Philharmonic Society, save one, in favour of his daugh- 
ter, ought rather to have been regarded by that gentleman as a 
compliment than the single black ball as an insult. 





THE NEW “ POLLY.” 

Miss SuHtrREFF appeared on Thursday in Polly, and with the 
success we anticipated. The native beauty of the airs in the Beg- 
gars Opera can only be effectively given by singers who will study 
their date and real character, and not atiempt to overlay old Eng- 
lish simplicity with modern embroidery. Miss SHIRREFF'S execu- 
tion of them bespoke the acquaintance of her instructor with this 
style of dramatic music : it was precisely what it ought to be; her 
ornaments, for the most part, being well chosen and well placed, 
and not impertinently and indiscriminately thrust in. Her voice 
has acquired the firmness and power which practice on the stage 
gives; and her performance was, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

There are two faults in Miss Surrrerr’s singing, which, on 
her first appearance, we were inclined to ascribe to the tremor 
usually incident to such a situation ; but a second hearing satisfies 
us that they would be as prominent were there no audience. Her 
articulation is often embarrassed and faulty; and her shake wide 
and imperfect. To the cure of these defects, her instructor will do 
well to address his earliest endeavours. 

Branam was the Macheath of the opera. It never was one of 
his best characters,—INcLEDON is not yet forgotten; and while 
his singing in the part retains any hold of the . public recollection, 
it never will. He is, by far, the best Macheath of the present day ; 
but that is not saying much for Branam. Mrs. KEELEY sung 
and acted with all the spirit of a vulgar vixen, and was a most ex- 
cellent Lucy. 

The house was crowded,—as it generally is on Miss SH1rREFF's 
nights, 
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ROSS COX. 


Mr. Ross Cox's Adventures on the Columbia River is a curious 
history of American savages, and of European fur traders, not 
much less savage than the people whose hunting spoils they ven- 
ture so far to purchase. The Hudson's Bay and the North-West 
and the Pacific Fur Companies were not long since the representa- 
tives of the civilized world among the Red Indians of North Ame- 
rica in the high latitudes ; and with the exception of the last, which 
was an American speculation, still continue dealing in beaver-skins, 
as another company of still greater magnitude in the East deals in 
tea, and in a similar manner monopolizes all the advantages derived 
from selling either tea or skins at one-and-twenty times the cost 
price. The trade is carried on by means of agents, who settle in the 
centre of the Indian districts, and, with the aid of numerous at- 
tendants, set up a fort to fight from and a counter to trade upon. 
These men enter the wilds and forests of America, by the rivers, 
with boats and carriages full of gewgaws, nicknacks, tobacco, and 
spirits ; and if they are opposed, make their way by force—if they are 
«conciliated, they return the kindness by teaching the savages the 
refined arts of chewing and smoking ; until they have arrived at a 
quarter sufficiently cold to induce Nature to clothe her animals in 
fur: then begins the slaughter and the traffic. 

It seems that the Hudson’s Bay Company, having the priority, 
had secured to itself the whole side of a vast continent, and the 
greater part of the interior; and, sanctifying the same to its own 
notions of profit and gain, grew indolent, and rich enough at least 
to satisfy all those that had a share in its pickings or skinnings,— 
when another society, jealous of its wide sway and extended profits, 
started with a grant of a few more degrees of trading ground—in 
fact, the monopoly of halfa dozen Great Britains, but bounded on 
the East by the dominions of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Then 
came the tug of war! frontier was opposed to frontier ; and while 
the King’s Speech talked of assurances of pacification, or of cor- 
diality with all Foreign Powers, the King’s companies were daily 
receiving returns of killed and wounded that would have done 
honour to the Gazette. The wily Yankee, seeing how affairs stood, 
resolved upon taking the high contending parties in flank, 
Another company was fitted out, which approached the continent 
from the Pacific, and stationed its head-quarters at the mouth of 
the Columbia; hoping thereby to secure the trade of that coast 
up to the Russian settlements, and at the same time gradually 
creep up to the borders of the dominions of the North-West Com- 
pany; thus dividing the continent into three great strips. It is 
possible that the Pacific Fur might have established its wide do- 
main, had it not been for the war into which we fell with the 
United States, when our superior naval force on those coasts ren- 
dered the continuance of its merchandise hazardous, and indeed 
impracticable. Into this service Mr. Cox was inlisted; and when 
the American Company was obliged to dispose of its stock to the 
warlike bands of the Nor-Westers, as they call themselves, Mr. 
Cox was drafted into their service, as agent or clerk,—by which 
is understood, a captain of adventurers, the commander of a fort, 
the head of a caravan, the foreman of a trading store, the great 
White chief among a nation of Red supplicators for rum and to- 
bacco, muskets and blankets. 

Mr. Cox, in pursuance of his orders, accompanied a fleet of some 
twenty or thirty dateawx and canoes up the Columbia, laden with 
beads and bullets, guns and gewgaws. The party consisted of 
partners in the concern, clerks, Canadian voyageurs, and Sand- 
wich Islanders. The Columbia is a noble river, of immense volume, 
and navigable to large vessels for several hundred miles. The 
navigation is stopped by the rapids and waterfalls : they are called 
in Canada portages, because the voyageur is, on arriving at these 
obstacles, compelled to carry his canoe and his bales. It is at these 
points that the Indians make their attack; and many are the 
portage fights which are recorded in these volumes. 

On arriving at the mouths of certain tributary streams, the fleet 
separates, and some seek their appointed trading stations in one 
direction and some in others. Mr. Cox was one of a division that 
had to pursue its course some hundreds of miles across the desert 
towards the Rocky Mountains. In following this track, our tra- 
veller lost his company, and wandered about the wilds for fourteen 
days nearly without clothing: it was very hot, and he had thrown 

nearly all his attire off, when he was left sleeping in an arbour of 
hips and haws upon the illimitable plains that extend from Lewis 
River to the mountains that divide Western from Eastern North 
America. His adventures are very extraordinary : he was in the 
midst of all those animals—such as deer, ducks, geese, hares and 
rabbits—of which man usually makes his luxuries; and yet he was 
Starving for lack of food. He was unable, for want of any of the 
artificial means which human beings use, to circumvent the infe- 
Tior animals: he would gladly have roasted his venison and grilled 





his game, but he possessed no means of butchery; whereas the 
denizens of the forest, whom Nature had gifted with offensive 
weapons, preserved their armour entire. He was exposed to the 
attacks of rattlesnakes, wolves, and bears, who persecuted him 
incessantly; the beasts of the field were hungry, and his resistance 
to their wishes diminished daily, because he himself was suffering 
from a similar necessity—his strength fell away hourly. One 
night, he was lying down upon somé grass he had pulled for his 
bed, and he found it was on a nest of some fifty rattlesnakes. On 
another night, he was met by a wolf, who disputed the path with 
him for upwards of half an hour. In another, he had crept mto 
the trunk of a hollow tree, laid prostrate by lightning, when he 
was roused at the end of an hour or two by a huge bear, who was 
watching his awakening: as he sprung up with a ery, his enemy 
retreated, and Cox made for a tree; the bear ascended after him ; 
the gentleman of civilized life, however, had seized a stick, and 
applying it to the muzzle and paws of his pursuer, he soon caused. 
him to descend, and had the satisfaction of seeing the bear take 
possession of the hollow tree which he himself had just left : 
in the morning, it came to be a question of who could resist 
hunger the longest; in which accomplishment, the gentleman of 
the world was found superior to the gentleman of the forest— 
when breakfast-time came, the bear departed, casting many a 
longing, lingering look behind. Mr. Cox ultimately fell in with 
some Indians, who had seen his caravan; and he at length rejoined 
them, after a course of suffering that has not been often equalled. 
Knowledge is power: had Mr. Cox been acquainted with what he 
afterwards learnt, he might have found roots and fruits which 
would altogether have relieved him from the terror of death by 
starvation. One European was lost for thirty-five days in these 
plains : he made fish-snares out of the hair of his head, and dug 
traps with such means as he could procure ; but still, at the expi- 
ration of that time, he was crawling on his hands and his feet 
from weakness and inanition. 

Mr. Cox appears ultimately to have gained not only some au- 
thority with his company, but considerable influence over the In- 
dians; amongst whom he remained pretty nearly six years; when 
he returned home across the Continent to Canada,—an immense 
voyage, the features of which add variety to his very amusing 
volumes, 

The value of this work is multifarious. The geographical in- 
formation is copious; for the tracts of country which the author 
describes are almost unknown: what little information we have, 
is chiefly derived from Lewis and CLarkr’s very interesting Tra- 
vels, which extended into the same district: but no traveller can 
gain that mastery of a country which is within the reach of a 
resident for years,—more especially when such resident is a young, 
active, and adventurous spirit, like our friend Ross Cox. His 
anecdotes and characteristic traits of the Indians give us as com- 
plete a knowledge of numerous tribes of these interesting people 
as is anywhere to be found. We would more particularly refer to 
his accounts of the contending nations of the Black-Feet and the 
Flat-Heads. In these remote districts, the Europeans have lent 
fire and flint to the wild encounters of the natives; but their rum 
and blankets have not yet reduced, as they have nearer to the 
United States, the noble savage to a miserable dependence upon 
the store of the merchant. The accounts of some of the chiefs, 
more especially the Spokan chief, whose wife had been taken pri- 
soner and tortured by the enemy, and who spent days and days in 
solitude in the woods—and of the other chief, who lived apart from 
his people, attended by children alone, and who spent his time in 
tracing stars and puzzling European strangers by his posing ques- 
tions in morality—are characters that would have made the fortune 
of a book in the hands of a JoHNSON or a CHATEAUBRIAND. 


NEWTON FORSTER. 


Newton Forster is as pleasant a production as we would wish to 
read. Its ingredients are life, and truth, and character. We may 
say of this fiction, that it is all true; and truth, even when it flat- 
tens into truism, in this age of falsehood is to be warmly welcomed 
wherever encountered ; and thus, as sanctified persons are some- 
times the greatest sinners, and apparently very mercurial disposi- 
tions are yet most under control, so it is that we often find more 
truth ina romance than a sermon. Theauthor is a sailor; and this, 
like his former production, the King’s Own, is altogether marine, 
or at least as much so as a sailor's life—which is a year at sea and 
a month ashore. The tone of Newton Forster is more peaceable 
than that of the King’s Own, inasmuch as the merchant service is 
less warlike than his Majesty's: nevertheless, we have all the 
adventure compatible with trade,—shipwreck, imprisonment, and 
even combat—bloody combat, piracy, slavery, strange scenes, and 
hairbreadth escapes. 

But we like Newton Forster not so much for its incidents, as for 
its quick and just perception of character—for its easy and natural 
dialogue, and we ought to add, for its just and liberal sentiments 
on the subject of nautical government. SMOoLLETT's description 
of an act of impressment is neither more lively nor yet more indig- 
nant than similar scenes described by our author, a Post Captain 
in the Navy. On other subjects, too, he is a Reformer.. It is 
really quite cheering to find every man distinguished in his pro- 
fession agreeing with us on this important subject, and availing 
himself of his peculiar knowledge to bring illustrations of the 
necessity of throwing off the aristocratical yoke. It has pressed 
hard upon the Navy: how many a first-lieutenant has groaned 
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over the_injustice.of which.he was the victim! but, like the old 
women, he could only ery “ hard times!” until the discussion of 
Reform, which has enabled every man to point to the exact spot 
where the shoe pinches. Perhaps we ought not to introduce 
politics into our Library—but what are we to do? Half the novels 
we read are as political as the pamphlets; and the writers have no 
hesitation in declaring that they write novels with political objects. 
Captain Marryat, the excellent author of Newton Forster, broadly 
states, that he introduces his ideas on Naval Reform intoa book of 
fiction, because in that channel it is most likely to reach the pub- 
lic. However, to our business—which is pleasure. 

Newton Forster is the history of the rise of a young man from 
the situation of mate, or something of that sort, in a coasting ves- 
sel, to be captain of an Indiaman: of course, love, mystery, 
adventure, and all matters of the same quality, are interwoven, 
agreeably enough: but that with which we are most gratified is 
the nice drawing, or rather acting of character, throughout. The 
father of the hero is an old optician, watchmender, and spectacle- 
maker. For truth and vivacity of representation, there is not a 
more perfect character in the whole round of fiction. Sir Wa.rer 
himself would have loved, petted, and preserved the simple-hearted 
old creature, and delighted in his improvement on the duplex. The 
absent and abstracted old man is cursed with a termagant wife, 
who would disturb any temperament except that of the old 
watchmaker : she is, however, cured by an admirable course of dis- 
cipline for a few months in a lunatic asylum, which ends in making 
her the meekest and most virtuous woman alive. The hint is 
worth taking : we recommend the history of Nicholas Forster to all 
unhappy men similarly situated. His elder brother, John Forster, 
the attorney, is also a very well-drawn character. There is yet ano- 
ther brother—a half-pay naval officer—who is drawn with per- 
fect truth. Into further detail of the persons we will not enter: 
suffice it to say, that the author never develops a character without 
reconceiving or re-creating,—which is the test that distinguishes 
the imitator from the genuine novelist. 

We will permit the author himself to paint the character of the 
absent optician; premising, that it is in the development, and not 
in the mere drawing of the character, that its excellence consists. 

“The next surviving son was yclept (there’s something very consonant in 
that word) Nicholas. The Reverend Mr. Forster, who had no inheritance to 
bequeath to his family except a good name, which, although better than riches, 
‘will not always procure for a man one a loaf, naturally watched for any pe- 
culiar — of geniusin his children which might designate one of the 
various paths to wealth and fame, by which it would be most easy for the indi- 
vidual to ascend. Now it did occur, that when Nicholas was yet in womanish 
attire, he showed a great partiality to a burning-glass, with which he contrived 
to do much mischief. He would burn the dog’s nose as he slept in the sun before 
the door. His mother’s gown showed proots of his genius by sundry little round 
holes, which were considerabiv increased each time that it returned from the 
wash. Nay, heretical and da.anable as is the fact, his father’s surplice was as a 
moth-eaten garment from the repeated and insidious attacks of this young philo- 
sopher. The burning-glass decided his fate. He was bound apprentice to an 
optical and mathematical instrumtnt maker ; from which situation he was, if 
possible, to emerge into the highest grade of the profession; but, somehow or 
another, a want of ambition or of talent did not permit him to ascend the scale, 
and he now kept a shop in the small seaport town of Overton, where he repaired 
damaged articles of science—a watch one day, a quadrant or a compass another ; 
but his chief employment and his chief forte lay in telescopes ; and accordingly 
a large board with ‘ Nicholas Forster, Optician,’ surmounted the small shop- 
window, at which he was invariably to be seen at his employment. He was an 
eccentric person, one of those who had narrowly escaped being clever ; but there 
was an obliquity in his mind which would not admit of lucid order and arrange- 
ment. In the small town where he resided, he continued to pick up a decent 
sustenance ; for he had no competitor, and was looked upon as a man of conside- 
rable ability. He was the only one of three brothers who had ventured upon 
wedlock. But of this part of our history we shall at present say no more, than 
that he had an only child, and had married his wife, to use his own expression, 
because she suited his focus.” 

We will now give a scene, in which poor Nicholas, and the wife 
that suited his focus, are further exhibited, along with some other 
characters, in a dialogue of the quizzical kind, very pleasantly con- 
ducted. Young Newton Forster has been sailing with the master 
ofa trading vessel, who is accidentally killed; and on his arrival 
at his native town and port, there is some difficulty in properly dis- 
posing of his effects. The owner and the clergyman accord- 
ingly meet at the house of the mate’s father, to discuss what should 
be done. 

“« «Well, father, be it so,’ replied Newton, laughing; ‘but here comes Mr. 
Dragwell and Mr. Hilton to consult with us what ought to be done relative to 
the effects of poor old Thompson. He has neither kith nor kin, to the ninety- 
ninth degree, that we can find out.’ 

“Mr. Dragwell was the curate of the parish; a little fat man with bow- 
legs, who always sat upon the edge of the chair, leaning against the back, and 
twiddling his thumbs before him. He was facetious and good-tempered, but was 
very dilatory in every thing. His greatest peculiarity was, that although he 
had a hearty laugh for every joke, he did not take the jokes of others at the time 
that they were made. His ideas seemed to have the slow and silent flow ascribed 
to the stream of lava (without its fire) ; and the consequence was, that although 
he eventually laughed at a good thing, it was never at the same time with other 
people; but in about a quarter or half a minute afterwards (according to the 
difficulty of the analysis)—when the cause had been dismissed for other topics, 
he would burst out ina hearty ‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ 

“Mr. Hilton was the owner of the sloop: he was a tall, corpulent man, who 
for many years had charge of a similar vessel, until by ‘doing a little contra- 
band,’ he had pocketed a sufficient sum to enable him to purchase one for him- 
self. But the profits being more than suflicient for his wants, he had for 
some time remained on shore, old Thompson having charge of the vessel. He 
Was a good-tempered, §olly fellow, very fond of his pipe and his pot, and much 
more fond of his sloop, by the employment of which he was supplied with all 
his comforts. He passed most of the day sitting at the door of his house, 
which looked upon the anchorage, exchanging a few words with every one that 
passed by, but invariably upon one and tlie same topic—his sloop. If she was 
at anchor—‘ There she is,’ he would say, pointing to her with the stem of his 
Pipe. If she was away, she had sailed on such a day,—he expected her back at 





such atime. It was a fair wind—it was a foul wind for his sloop. All his ideas. 
were engrossed by this one darling object, and it was no easy task to divert him 
from it. 

‘I ought to have mentioned, that Mr. Dragwell, the curate, was invariably 
accompanied by Mr. Spinney, the clerk of the i alittle spare man, with a 
few white hairs straggling on each side of a bald pate. He always took his tune, 
whether in or out of church, from his superior ; ejecting a small treble ‘ He, he, 
he!’ in response to the loud ‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ of the curate. 

‘¢¢ Peace be unto this house!’ observed the curate as he crossed the thresh- 
old, for Mrs. Forster’s character was notorious; then laughing at his own with 
a * Ha, ha, ha!’ 

*¢ ¢ He, he, he!’ 

«¢¢ Good morning, Mr. Forster ; how is your good lady ?’ 

«¢ ¢ She’s safe moored at last,’ interrupted Mr. Hilton. 

“© ¢ Who?’ demanded the curate, with surprise. 

“¢ « Why, the sloop, to be sure.’ 

«¢ Oh! I thought you meant the lady—ha, ha, ha!’ 

“ ¢ He, he, he!’ 

* © Won’t you sit down, gentlemen?’ said Nicholas, showing the way from 
the shop into the parlour, where they found Mrs. Forster, who had just come in 
from the back premises. 

“¢ Hope you’re well, Mr. Curate,’ sharply observed the lady, who could not 
be persuaded, even from respect for the cloth, to be commonly civil; ‘Take # 
chair ; it’s all covered with dust ; but that Betsy is such an idle slut!’ 

“‘ ¢ Newton handles her as well as any man going,’ observed Hilton. 

« ¢ Newton!’ screamed the lady, turning to her son with an angry inquiring 
look—‘ Newton handles Betsy!’ continued she, turning round to Hilton. 

* ¢ Betsy! no; the sloop 1 meant, Ma’am.’ ; . : 

“ Newton burst out into a laugh, in which he was joined by Hilton and his 
father. 

“¢ © Sad business—sad indeed !’ said Hilton, after the merriment had subsided ; 
‘such an awful death!’ , 

“«¢ Ha, ha, ha!’ roared the curate, who had but just then taken the joke 
about Betsy. 

** ¢ He, he, he!’ ; 

“ ¢ Nothing to laugh at, that I can see,’ observed Mrs. Forster, snappishly. 

‘ ¢ Capital joke, Ma’am, I assure you!’ rejoined the curate; but, Mr. Fors- 
ter, we had better proceed to business. Spinney, where are the papers?’ The 
clerk produced an inventory of the effects of the late Mr. Thompson, and laid 
them on the table. ¢ Melancholy thing, this, Ma’am,’ continued the curate, ‘ very 
melancholy, indeed ! but we must all die.’ 

« ¢ Yes, thank Heaven!’ muttered Nicholas, in an absent manner. ; 

« ¢ Thank Heaven, Mr. Forster!’ cried the lady; ‘ why do you wish to die?” 

“<< T was not exactly thinking about myself, my dear,’ replied Nicholas ; ‘ I—’ 

‘¢ ¢ Depend upon it she'll last a long while yet,’ interrupted Mr. Hilton. 

« ¢Do you think so?’ replied Nicholas mournfully. ; 

“¢ Oh! sure of it; I stripped her the other day, and examined her all over ; 
she’s as sound as ever. 

“Nicholas started, and stared Hilton in the face; while Newton, who per-- 
ceived their separate train of thought, tittered with delight. 

‘<< What are you talking of?’ at last observed Nicholas. 

“<< Of the sloop, to be sure,’ replied Hilton. 

“¢T rather imagine that you came to consult about Mr. Thompson’s effects,’ 
observed Mrs. Forster, angrily ; ‘rather a solemn subject, instead of— 

“«« Ha, ha, ha!’ ejaculated the curate, who had just taken the equivoque 
which had occasioned Newton’s mirth. 

“ «He, he, he!’ 

‘This last merriment of Mr. Dragwell appeared to the lady to be such a 
pointed insult to her, that she bounded out of the room, exclaiming, ‘ that an 
alehouse would have been a more suitable rendezvous.’ 

“‘ The curate twiddled his thumbs, as the eyes of all the party followed the 
exit of Mrs. Forster, and there were a few moments of silence. 

‘*¢ Don’t you find her a pleasant little craft, Forster ?’ said Hilton, address- 
ing Newton. ae") ’ 

‘ Nicholas Forster, who was ina brown study about his wife, shook his head 
without lifting up his eyes, while Newton nodded assent. 7 

“¢Plenty of accommodation in her,’ continued Hilton, Another negative 
shake from’ Nicholas, and assentient nod from Newton. : 

“<< If I thought you could manage her, Forster,’ continued Hilton ; ‘tell me, 
what do you think yourself ? . 

‘*¢Oh, quite impossible!’ replied Nicholas. = ; 

‘<< Quite impossible, Mr. Forster! well, now, I’ve a better opinion of Newton 
—I think he can.’ : Sy. 

“«¢ Why, yes,’ replied Nicholas, ‘ certainly better than Ican; but still she’s’— 

«¢¢ She’s a beauty, Mr. Forster.’ ; ; , 

‘‘¢ Mrs, Forster a beauty!’ cried Nicholas, looking at Hilton with astonish- 
ment. 

«Newton and Hilton burst into a laugh. ‘No, no,’ said the latter, ‘i was 
talking about the sloop; but we had better proceed to business. Suppose we 
have pipes, Mr. Forster. Mr. Dragwell, what do you say ? , 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ roared the curate, who had just taken the last joke. 

“<< He, he, he!’ a 

“‘* Why, yes,’ continued the curate, ‘I think it is a most excellent proposition 5 
this melancholy affair requires a great deal of consideration. I never compose 
so well as Ido with a pipe in my mouth: Mrs. Dragwell says that she knows- 
all my best sermons by the smell of them : d’ye take—ha, ha, ha!’ 

“<*¢ He, he, he!’ 

‘‘ The pipes, with the addition of a couple of pots of porter, were soon pro- 
cured from the neighbouring alehouse ; and while the parties are filling them, 
and pushing the paper of tobacco from one to the other, I shall digress, notwith- 
standing the contrary opinion of the other sex, in praise of this most potent and 
delightful weed. , ; : 

“IT love thee, whether thou apyesrest in the shape of a cigar, or diest away 
in sweet perfume enshrined in the Mereshaum bow]; I love thee with more 
than woman’s love! Thou art a companion to me in solitude. ; I can talk and 
reason with thee, avoiding loud and obstreperous argument. Thou art a friend 
to me when in trouble, for thou advisest in silence, and consolest with thy 
calm influence over the perturbed spirit.” . 

We shall, in our next extract, change the scene to India,—for 
there is scarcely a quarter of the globe not visited by our excursive 
novelist. We were a good deal amused (not more than by many 
other parts, we should say) with the history of three young ladies 
shipped to India, and, without his knowledge or consent, consigned 
to a grand-uncle resident there, who had altogether and for good 
reasons discarded the branch of the family from which they came. 
The scene lets us into a near view of the luxuries of an Indian. 
Nabob. 

“ It will be necessary, before Newton is introduced to the Colonel, that the 
Colonel should be introduced to the reader. He was a man of wan | sixty years 
of age, forty-five of which, with the exception of occasional furlough, had been 
passed in the country. _ Having held several lucrative situations for many hag 
and, although not parsimonious, being very prudent in money concerns, he 
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amassed a large fortune. More than once he had returned to England on 
leave, and with the full intention of remaining there, if he could be comfortable ; 
but afew months in his native country only made him more anxious to return 
to India. His habits, his tastes, were all eastern ; the close hospitality, the cold 
winter of England, the loss of consequence, naturally resulting when a man 
mixes in the crowd of London, all disgusted him, and he invariably returned to 
India long before his furlough had expired. He was a bachelor from choice. 
When young, be had been very cruelly treated by the object of his admiration, who 
deserted him for a few lacks of rupees, which offered themselves with an old man 
as their appendage. This had raised his bile against the sex in general, whom 
he considered as mercenary and treacherous. His parties were numerous and 
expensive; but women were never to be seen in his house; and his confirmed 
dislike to them was the occasion of his seldom visiting, except with those who 
were like himself, in astate of happy singleness. In other points, he was a 
liberal, worthy man, and a perfect gentleman, but extremely choleric in disposi- 
tion. 

“* Newton addressed himself to one of the butlers, requesting to he announced. 
The man led the way to a spacious hall, coated and floored with chunam, when 
Newton perceived the Colonel, who presented rather a singular spectacle. ‘ Burra 
Saib ; Saib,’ said the Indian, and immediately retired. 

** The Colonel was a tall, gaunt man, with high cheek-bones, bushy eyebrows, 
and white hair. He was seated on a solitary chair in the centre of the hall; 
his dress consisting of a pair of white nankeen trousers and a white shirt, the 
sleeves of the latter tucked up to his shoulders, and exposing sinewy arms, 
covered with hair. By his side lay a basket of mangoes, and before his chair a 
large tub of water. As Newton entered, he had an opportunity of witnessing 
the most approved methed of eating this exquisite fruit. The Colonel had, then, 
one as large as a cassowary’s egg, held in both hands, and applied to his mouth, 
while he held his head over the tub of water, to catch the superabundant juice 
which flowed over his face, hands, and arms, and covered them with a yellow 
stain: The contents of the mango were soon exhausted ; the stone and pulp 
were dropped into the tub of water, and the Colonel’s hand was extended to the 
basket for a repetition of his luxurious feast, when Newton was announced. 
Newton was sorry to interrupt him, and would have made an apology, had he 
not observed that the Colonel, whose back was towards him, continued his 
pleasing avocation: the fact was, that the Colonel was so intent upon his occu- 
| ene that he had neither heard the announcement, nor could he perceive 

ewton, who thus had an opportunity of witnessing the demolition of at least 
two dozen more mangoes without the Colonel having turned his eyes in that 
direction, or being aware that he was not alone. But something at length 
attracted the attention of Newton, and induced him to come forward, and put 
an end to the Colonel's repast. The Colonel had just taken another mango out 
of the basket, when Newton perceived a small snake wind itself over the rim, 
and curl up one of the feet of the Colonel’s chair, in such a position, that the 
very next time that the Colonel reached out his hand, he must have come in 
contact with the reptile. Newton hardly knew how to act; the slightest 
movement of the old gentleman might be fatal to him; he therefore walked up 
softly, and was about tostrike the animal on the head with his stick, when the 
Colonel, as he leant over the tub, half rose from the chair. In an instant, New- 
ton snatched it from under him, and jerked it with the snake to the corner of the 
hall. The Colonel, whose centre of gravity had not been thrown sufficiently 
forward to enable him to keep his feet, fell backward, when Newton and he 
both rolled on the floor together ; and also both recovered their legs at the same 
time. 

** ¢ You'll excuse me, Sir,’ said Newton. 

“¢ ¢ Tl be d—d if Ido, Sir!’ interrupted the Colonel in a rage; ‘ who the 
devil are you? and how dare you presume to play off such impertinent jokes 
upon a stranger ?—where did you come from, Sir ?—how did you get in, Sir ?’ 

«© ¢Ts that a joke, Sir?’ replied Newton, calmly pointing to the snake, which 
was still hissing in its wrath at the corner of the room where the chair lay. 
Newton then briefly explained the circumstances. 

“¢ ¢ Sir, I beg your pardon a thousand times, and am very much your debtor. 
It is the most venomous snake that we have in the country. I trust you will 
accept my apology for a moment’s irritation ; and, at the same time, my sincere 
thanks.’ The Colonel then summoned the servants, who provided themselves 
with bamboos, and soon despatched the object which had occasioned the mis- 
understanding. The Colonel then apologised to Newton, while he repaired to 
the bath, and in a few minutes returned, having undergone this necessary ablu- 
tion after a mango feast. His dress was changed, and he offered the appearance 
of an upright, gentlemanlike, hard-featured man, who had apparently gone 
through a great deal of service without his stamina having been much impaired. 

“«Tbeg your pardon, my dear Sir, for detaining you. May I request the 
pleasure of your name, and the occasion of your providential visit e ‘ 

‘¢ ¢T have a letter for you, Sir,’ replied Newton, who had been intrusted with 
the one which Mr. Revel had given to his daughters on their embarkation. 

“¢Oh! aletter of introduction. Itis now quite superfluous ; you have al- 
ready introduced yourself.’ 

«6 No, Sir, it is not a letter of recommendation in my behalf; but to an- 
nounce the arrival of your three grand-nieces, daughters of the Honourable Mr. 
Revel, in the Bombay Castle, the ship to which I belong.’ 

«<¢ What?’ roared the Colonel, ‘my three grand-nieces! daughters of Mr. 
Revel!’ 

*° © So I have understcod from them, Sir.’ 

“ The Colonel tore open the letter ; in which Mr. Revel very coolly informed 
him, that, not having received any answer to his former epistles on the subject, 
he presumed that they had miscarried, and had therefore been induced, in con- 
sequence of the difficulties which he laboured under, to send his daughters out 
to his kind protection. The Colonel, as soon as he had finished the perusal of 
the letter, tore it into pieces again and again, every renewed action showing an 
increase of excitement. He then threw the fragments on the floor, stamping upon 
them in an ecstacy of rage. 

“¢ ¢ The d—d scoundrel !—the villain !—the rascal !—Do you know, Sir, that 
when I was last in England, this fellow swindled me out of a thousand pounds ? 
Yes, Sir, a thousand pounds, by G—d!—promised to pay me in three weeks ; 
and when I was coming back, and asked him for my money, he laughed at me, 
and ordered his servant not to let me in. And now he has sent out his three 
daughters to me—pawned them off upon me, laughing, I suppose, in his sleeve, 
as he did when he cheated me before. I'll not receive them, by G—d! they 
may find their way back again how they can;’ and the Colonel paced the room 
up and down, throwing his arms about in his fury.” 

We had wished to select several passages which were especially 
marked as containing the sentiments of an experienced officer on 
the Reforms necessary in the Navy: but we perceive, from the ex- 
tent to which our extracts have run, that we must close with the 
general recommendation of Newton Forster, as an agreeable, in- 
structive, and sensible narrative, with romance enough for the 
young, reason enough for the old. 


THE USURERS DAUGHTER. 
Tats is a work of fiction of a peculiar kind—at least at the pre- 
sent day : they who remember the novels of Hotcrorv, and others 





of his time, will not be at a loss fora resemblance. The peculiarity 
consists in the curious elaboration of the storys,which, composed 
as it is of circumstances of the utmost improbability, is still woven 
together by the auther with an apparent good faith and sincerity, 
which impress the reader with an idea of his belief in his own fic- 
tion. In most modern novels, the writer himself does not know 
what the next chapter will contain, or where it will throw the hero: 
the author of the Usurer’s Daughter, on the contrary, has laid 
down a regular plot,—and a very black plot it is,—and has worked it 
through three volumes of close, country type, with the regularity 
of an historian ; and by means of every variety of agent, principal or 
subordinate, that seemed necessary for the perfection of his eobweb 
tissue of incidents, 

The Usurer's Daughter is a lady of great beauty and high mora I 
worth. Her father’s avarice has cured her of all tendency to the 
love of money. She resolves upon never appropriating any part 
of his gains to her own use; and disdaining the splendid alliances, 
the object of which is the wealth to which sheis the supposed heiress, 
she marries a worthy but comparatively humble lover. Mr. Worth- 
ington isa clerk in the Secretary of State's Office, and conceives 
that his place isa permanency. Soon after he is married, he is dis- 
missed !—an unseen enemy is at work; his character is blasted, 
without his having been guilty of offence ; and he is enveloped in a 
cloud, of which he neither knows the extent nor understands the 
source. Reduced to poverty and distress, he is at length separated 
from his wife, and conjured away on a mysterious commission to 
Italy. At Naples, he is watched, entrapped, imprisoned. His 
wife goes after him: a similar fortune attends her: and it is only 
after various mischances that the constant pair encounter each 
other—and only to be separated again. Virtue, however, ul- 
timately triumphs, and confusion and dismay seize their persecu- 
tors, on a discovery being made which settles all the perplexities 
of the story. We shall not enter intoan explanation of the objects 
and motives of the persons who pursued this meritorious couple + 
it will be sufficient to say, that they succeeded in maintaining a 
moral torture for years, and that the author has succeeded in 
spreading over his book that mysterious and oppressive spirit of 
power, which, like the fascination of the serpent, deprives its 
victim of all ability to resist or to escape. 3 

The characters of the novel are strikingly drawn, but they are 
scarcely individual; they are moral or immoral qualities, dressed 
up in human attributes. Nevertheless, they are undoubtedly well 
worked up, and made efficient agents in the story. The Miser is 
certainly the chef deuvre—he is well conceived and ably de- 
veloped ; still he is scarcely flesh and blood, he is an allegorical 
being, and means simply a personification of the Law. The 
following dialogue between him and his daaghter, will unfold Mr. 
Erpingham’s character. The time is that of the riots of Lord 
George Gordon’s mob: the mob had attacked the Miser’s house— 





*¢ The tumults and disturbances which hac for three or four days seemed to 
threaten the destruction of the city, subsided at length, and the silly rioters one 
after another were taken up, and most easjly convicted. Then when law and 
order were restored, the terrified citizens grew bold again, and most untrem= 
blingly and magnanimously swore to the persons of their assailants, while 
those who had kept the whole city im awe stood at the tribunals of justice in 
little trembling groups, helpless and confounded. 

‘‘ ‘Margaret,’ said the usurer to his daughter, ‘ you must accompany me to the 
Mansionhouse, and see whether you can, among the prisoners, identify any that 
attacked this house.’ 

“**Tam doubtful whether I can,’ replied the young lady, ‘but I am certain 
that I will not. When they attacked the house Idefended it. The law gave 
me no defence, and I will not ask it for revenge. The poor people were inflamed 
to madness, they have now returned to their senses.’ 

“¢ « My child,’ answered Mr. Erpingham, ‘ you do not understand these mat- 
ters. The law knows nothing of revenge. The law is made for our safety ; it 
is wisdom and virtue to use it for that purpose. We expose others as well as 
ourselves to danger by this false notion of forbearance.’ 

‘¢« My dear father,’ replied Margaret, ‘I know nothing of sophistry. I met 
the rioters as enemies. [ would have fired upon them had they not retreated. 
There was then no possibility that I could have killed or wounded an innocent 
person ; their very presence there was guilt; but I cannot, I dare not, I will not 
expose myself to the possibility of error, in attempting to swear toa person. I 
may be wrong ; and there will then be a stain of blood upon me, that will never 
be worn out by time, nor washed out by remorse. I pray you to urge me no 
more. The law will not lack victims.’ 

“¢ ¢ Margaret,’ continued the father, ‘you must know that the writer of the 
letter, which I received on Wednesday night, was among the crowd. You can 
swear to his person. When the law loses a victim, it loses part of its value, and 
so far fails of the object for which it was made ; and when law fails of its Tact 
it is a nonentity, a dead letter, a thing of no value; it might as well not have 
been made at all as made in vain ; and when there is no law at all, or, what is 
the same thing, when laws are made in vain, there comes a disruption of the 
bonds of society,—all is confusion and disorder, plunder and murder. Margaret, 
would you wish to see society in sad disorder, so that there be no safety for life 
or property ?’ Pee 

“ « Certainly not, my father,’ answered Margaret ; ‘but I am of opinion that 
there is no danger of such result from my abstaining to give positively a doubt- 
ful testimony against accused men.’ aie 

‘<¢ Tf all thought as you do, my child, there would be no justice.’ 

‘¢ ¢ And if all thought as you do, my dear father, there would be no mercy.” 

‘ Such a reply to any other father than Mr. Erpingham would have brought 
a rebuke down upon the child that should have uttered it, but he heeded it not $ 
on the contrary, without any abatement of his usual placid smile, without the 
slightest wrinkle on his brow, or cloud of anger on his countenance, he con= 
tinued— 

“© « Merey, my child! what is the use of mercy? Justice holds society to- 
gether, but mercy relaxes those bonds, and leaves us in a sad disunion. Mercy 
is a word of wide, weak, and foolish meaning. It is the eemnitng, colin 
whereby men plunder the honest and industrious. Margaret, mC , I did 
not gain my wealth by merey, and I will not lose it by mercy. ey who came 
to me for gold to supply their wanton cravings, and pledged to me their title- 
deeds, and gave me large premiums, measured not those premiums by any mercy 
towards me. If I had no money at command, they would not have pug 
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themselves and their reversions into my power. Had I been utterly poor and 
pennyless, I might, for aught that mercy would have done for me, have sat down 
in the dust of humility and have bowed my neck to the foot of the proud man, 
and have eaten the thankless bread of poverty, and haye sunk down into an un- 
marked grave. Justice is intelligible, vefinite, written, and marked down. We 
know where to have it. But mercy is of indefinite and rambling meaning.’ 

«¢ ¢ Oh, my dear father,’ replied the daughter, ‘it grieves me, indeed, to hear 
you talk thus ; contradicting all the pleasant and sweet lessons of benevolence, 
which I heard from my dear departed mother ; it pains me to the heart to hear 
the people almost curse you.’ 

**¢ They are foolish to curse me, Margaret ; it does them no good and meno 
harm.’ 

*¢ Margaret turned away her face and wept; and while her tears continued 
to flow and her sobs to be heard, her father was silent, but when the passion of 
her sorrow was abated, he renewed the conversation precisely in the same tone 
and with the same purpose ; saying, ‘ My child, I would fain have you go with 
me to the Mansionhouse, where the Aldermen are examining prisoners. You 
must give your testimony according to the best of your ability.’ 

The tears which Margaret had shed, while they relieved her grief, abated 
the firmness of her resistance to her father’s will, and she replied, ‘If it be your 
pleasure, Sir, that I should accompany, you, my duty as a daughter compels my 
obedience; but I must say that no consideration shall make me give testimony 
in a doubtful matter.’ j 

*¢¢ The testimony required of you will be according to the conviction of your 
own mind. Besides in the present case you will not be upon your oath.’ © 

“«¢My dear father,’ replied Margaret, ‘I always speak as though I were upon 
oath.’ 

**¢Tn so doing,’ replied her father, ‘you do wrong.’ 

“The daughter echoed the usurer’s words with astonishment, and the callous 
man coldly proceeded: ‘Yes, my child, you do wrong; you diminish, you 
destroy the peculiar sanctity of an oath by such a proceeding. Only imagine 
for a moment how inefficacious the law would be, if every one acted upon the 
principle of being no more bound by an oath than without one.’ 

“¢ But think again, Sir, how much better than many laws, would be the 
universal prevalence of the love of truth.’ 

**¢ You are supposing, my child, what can never take place. Besides, it 
would be inconvenient, very inconvenient. It is enough that a man can be be- 
lieved on his oath—that is all the law requires,—all that can be expected of us 
in this imperfeet state. You will go with me, Margaret.’ 

“<¢T will go with you, Sir; but the conscientiousness that makes me obey you 
in this instance, will make me disobey you if you request of me any testimony 
which may destroy a life which the withholding of that testimony may save.’ 

*** Child, you have strange notions.’ ” 

We may add the Miser’s opinion of the knowledge gained by 
books, in comparison with the sterling information learned from 
the world itself— 

*¢Oh, Sir,’ cried Margaret, ‘how long will you persist in thinking that there 
can be nothing desirable in life but riches and titles?’ 

“¢ As long as I live, Margaret, and possess a sound understanding, and the 
exercise of my faculties. If you wish to know what is desirable and good, you 
should look abroad among mankind, and see what it is that they desire and pur- 
sue after. You must not read books, my child; books deceive you; your ex- 
cellent mother read many books, and was misled by them, and talked to me about 
that which I could not understand. There is a race after honours and riches— 
all men run that race except the indolent, who are beggars, and the conceited 
ones misled by books, wh» generally become beggars in the end. Books and fine 
talk are the dust which the crafty ones throw into the eyes of their competitors 
in the race after richesand hanours. Look at this great and mighty city wherein 
we live; and mark you how .ausy it is from morning till night. And for what 
is all that business? Must you ~ead books to know? No, no, books tell nothing 
that is true; they mislead, they Agceive. When a man has toiled all day long 
and has gained money, is he not pleased with his gains? Does he not count them 
over carefully and triumphantly? He will not throw his gold into the street, 
though books may talk much of the pleasures of generosity. Generosity, my child, 
is along word, by means of which cry people attack our pockets through our 
pride or superstition; and when they have done so, they laugh at us.’ 

“<< But, my dear father,’ said Margare‘, ‘is there no pleasure in relieving the 
distresses of our fellow-creatures? Is there no pleasure in the music of a grate- 
ful acknowledgment, and in the recollection of tears wiped away and broken 
hearts bound up ?’ 

“¢T don’t know, my child, I don’t know; books talk about such things; but 
I will not pretend to set myself up against the wisdom of mankind. _The world 
has existed long enough to know what is good, and the conduct of the world 
tells me that riches and honours are good. If there were any thing better, the 
world would have found it out by this time, and would have pursued it.’ ” 

This is certainly not the writing of a vulgar mind; although the 
novel as a whole is not of commanding excellence. We alternately 
wonder at the shrewdness and the simplicity of the author: we 
opine that he is a man of very original powers and very primitive 
experience. 
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SWING UNMASKED. 
Mr. Wakerietp having thoroughly alarmed the citizens, and 
made them aware of the awfulness of their situation—placed as 
they are with thieves on the outside of their houses, and no mus- 
kets within—has now taken a trip into the country, to show that 
there is no safety in the fields. He is publishing a pamphlet, en- 
titled Swing Unmasked, or the Causes of Rural Incendiarism. 
Mr. WakeFIi£Lp is somewhat partial to the form of a revelation; 
and likes to stimulate curiosity by giving you to understand, on 
the very title-page, that his secret is worth knowing. In this 
theory of Swing, we do not find much that is new in the way of 
fact, though we never saw the whole circumstances so well 
stated. The author attributes incendiarism to the discontented pea- 
santry of the immediate neighbourhood of a fire,—as we believe 
everybody else does now. The causes of discontent he analyses; 
though he only discovers the elements of discord we are familiar 
with,—such as the evils of pauperism, poaching, &c. He in the 
course of it draws some pictures of rural degradation, with a power 
not inferior to that of any writer of the present day. Take, for ex- 
ample, this full-length of the pauper-peasant— 
_ “Whatis that defective being, with calfless legs and stooping shoulders, weak 
in body and mind; inert, pusillanimous, and stupid, whose premature wrinkles 
and furtive glance tell of misery and degradation? That is an English peasant 
or ‘pauper; for the words are synonymous. His sire was a pauper, and his 
mother’s milk wanted nourishment. From infancy his food had 





n bad as | 


well as insufficient; and he now feels the pains of unsatisfied hunger .nearly : 


whenever he is awake. But half-clothed, and never supplied with more 
warmth than suffices to cook his scanty meals, cold and wet come to him, and 
stay by him, with the weather. He is married, of course; for to this he would 
have been driven by the poor-laws, even if he had been, as he never was, suffi- 
ciently comfortable and prudent to dread the burden of a family. But, though 
instinct and the overseer have given him a wife, he has not tasted the highest 
joys of husband and father. His partner and his little ones being, like himself, 
often hungry, seldom warm, sometimes sick without aid, and always sorrowful 
without hope, are greedy, selfish, and vexing; so, to use his own expression, he 
‘hates the sight of them,’ and resorts to his hovel only because a hedge affords 
less shelter from the wind and rain. Compelled by parish-law to support his 
family—which means to join them in consuming an allowance from the parish— 
he frequently conspires with his wife to get that allowance increased, or prever 
its being diminished. This brings begging, trickery, and quarrelling ; and en's 
in settled craft. Though he have the inclination, he wants the courage to bee 
come, like more energetic men of his class, a poacher or smuggler on a large 
scale; but he pilfers occasionally, and teaches his children to lie and steal. His 
subdued and slavish manner towards his great neighbours shows that they treat 
him with suspicion and harshness. Consequently, he at once dreads and hates 
them; but he will never harm them by violent means. Too degraded to be dese 
perate, he is only thoroughly depraved. His miserable career will be short : 
rheumatism and asthma are conducting him to the workhouse, where he will 
breathe his last without one pleasant recollection, and so make room for another 
wretch who may live and die in the same way.” 


Mr. WAKEFIELD despairs of finding any means of putting an 
end to the exploits of Swing,—for the cause is permanent, and 
the agents are those against whom no man can guard; and the 
particular mischief is easy of perpetration, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult of detection. The immediate effect of the Swing fires has 
been some amelioration in the peasant’s condition. Mr. WaKr- 
FIELD has described the process of firing a stack, and of the feelings 
that follow upon the crime, and its immediate consequences, in a 
very different tone from the various tracts which the clergymen 
have published on the subject, but bearing much stronger marks 
of verisimilitude. We hope Mr. WAxkEFIELp’s motives may not 
be mistaken: we should not be surprised if the county magis- 
trates accuse him of being the “ well-dressed gentleman, who goes 
about in a gig, wearing a white hat, squinting, and asking about 
master. 

“ This last point requires elucidation. A husbandry labourer knows every 
path, hedge, bush, post, and dog, on his master’s farm. His ordinary labour 
must take him every day close to his master’s stacks; and he is thus enabled to 
reconnoitre, without exposing himself to suspicion, the spot on which we will 
suppose that he intends to act. Either as a poacher or a pilferer, ‘he is accustomed. 
to prow] at night, and, like a cat, can see in the dark; besides being able to leave 
home at any hour of the night, without exciting the notice of his family or neigh 
bours if they should happen to hear him on the move. He must be a great ay 
ler indeed, unless he can put the tinder-box in his pocket without being ob- 
served. He can creep towards the devoted ricks, perfectly certain of not being 
seen, if it be a dark night, and yet nearly as sure of seeing any one who might 
be in the way accidentally. Arrived at the stack-yard, his dog, or his master’s 
dog, together with his own senses of sight and hearing, exercised on a spot with 
which they are familiar, will tell him that he is alone. With three blows of the 
flint and steel the tinder is alight: he touches it with a match, stuffs the match 
into a rick, shuts the box, pops it into his pocket, and shuffles away with the 
same caution as: before. In five minutes the stack is in a blaze ; and in 
thrice as much time, perhaps, he is either snoring, wide awake, by the side of 
his wife, or else bawling under his master’s bedroom window—‘ fire! help! 
Lord’s sake, Sir, get up! help! fire!’ 

‘¢ The supposable variations of this simple tale are few, and not very import- 
ant: such as, when the labourer lights the stacks which he is set to wateh, and 
by dint of hard swearing to his own vigilance, leads the credulous to fancy that 
a fire-ball, placed when the watch was off, must have done the business; or 
when he picks up, in the stack-yard, before witnesses, having first laid it there, 
a paper partly burnt, but rolled up, and containing brimstone, grease, and soot,— 
which curiosity, after every magistrate thereabouts has examined it, is carefully 
forwarded to his Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; or, lastly, when he imprudently gives notice of what is about to happen, 
by telling beforehand a circumstantial invention about ‘ two well-dressed stran- 
gers in a gig, one of whom squinted and wore a white hat, being uncommon cue 
rious about master, and wanting to know if there was a watch kept.’ In any 
case, the crime of burning farm produce may be performed by a farm-servant, 


like genuine charity, the right not letting the left hand know what hath been 
; ; 





done. It requires neither preparation nor assistance, and leaves no trace of 
guilt. Scarcely an incendiary has been discovered, who had kept his own coun- 


sel. Secrecy, by itself, assures impunity. 
mode of revenge ever devised. 

“¢ Revenge is sweet, even among equals, and for a single provocation. Con- 
sidering the temper of an English serf, the burning of a stack must bestow on 
him the most delightful emotions. A Swing fire has taken place—what a com- 
motion ensues in the parish! Is it credible that the paupers should not view 
with satisfaction the flurried steps and pale face of the rector, the assumed air of 
indifference, not half concealing the uneasiness of my lord who owns the soil on 
which the stacks. were burnt, and the violent rage of a neighbouring squire, 
mixed with nervous indications ? A fire has taken place: if it were hghted by 
a pauper, it confers on him not simple revenge alone, but revenge against the 
strong man whose foot had long been on his neck; and next a feeling of self- 
importance which must be grateful to one so abject; and, lastly, the pleasure of 
hope, which he never knew before. He has burnt, let us ri was the produce 
of the farm on which he works. The powerful of his neighbourhood, before 
whom he used to tremble, now shake in their turn. He is anxiously noticed by 
well-dressed passers by, who before treated him as a beast of the field, but who 
now make kind inquiries about his wants, and take pains to become acquainted 
with his peasant’s nature. What is yet more to the purpose, a new scale of wages 
becomes the topic of his parish, and is probably adopted, after an understanding: 
between the landlords, p redantog and tenants, that rent and tithes shall be re= 
duced in proportion as wages are raised. When his family ask for bread, the 
receive it ; and at noon there is an unusual smell of bacon about the cottage. He 
has now firing enough to dry his clothes, which, before the stack was burnt, 
he used to put on of a morning as wet as when he had taken them off at night. 
Moreover, his rustic vanity is gratified by reading, in the county paper, a minute 
account of the deed that he has done. Lastly, when he returns home, thinking 
of what he has also read in that paper, as coming from the lips of a Parliament 
man, about ‘ the urgent necessity of some permanent improvement in the con= 
dition of the poor,’ he becomes fonder than usual of his wife, and kinder to the 
children ; and when they ask him why, he is prevented from speaking by what 
he would call a lump in the throat, but he answers, aside, with one great, 
rude tear of joy. He has but burnt a stack ; and his heart (it has just beem 
discovered that paupers have hearts), his heart, lately so poor and pinched, is 
now swelling with the strange pleasure of hope.” 


This, then, is the easiest and safest 
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We do not very clearly see the practical object aimed at by Mr. 
WAKEFIELD: no prevention, persuasion, or threatening measures, 
will do good; there is no relief but in putting an end to a misery 
which, according to his own showing, has always existed. Never- 
theless, the pamphlet is curious and important; for we believe it a 
true picture of the state of things in the rural districts. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


1. The History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, by Mr. W.C. 
Tavytor, of Trinity College, forms a portion of “* Constable’s Mis- 
cellany (No. 73.)” The first volume alone has made its appearance. 
We know not the circulation of this Miscellany, or whether it is a 
favourable medium for the dispersion of historical truth. We 
should, however, be glad to find that so clear and rational a view 
of the troubles of Ireland was very generally spread among our 
reading public, as is afforded by this unpretending and yet labo- 
rious little work. The History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, is in 
fact the history of the still imperfect conquest of that country by 
its neighbour. The English ought to have been more cruel or 
more wise. 


2. Mr. Gree has published the first volume of his long- 
promised Biography of British Generals. Any work from his 
pen is sure at least of being respectably executed. Mr. Grete, 
though now a clergyman, is well known to have had military ex- 
perience, and indeed to be indebted for his reputation to his mili- 
tary narratives. Assuredly, had not the Subaltern made him 
known, his Sermons would not. These “Lives” are evidently 
written by one who has his own opinion on matters that must once 
have been a favourite study, and his views generally appear sen- 
sible and judicious ; beyond this, they contain nothing remarkable 
either in style or thought. This volume contains Sir WALTER 

ANNY, Sir Francis pE VERE, CroMWELL, and the early part 
of Mar.tsoroven. The force of Mr. Gieia’s prejudices some- 
times appears, perhaps in spite of himself; he speaks of Napo- 


LEON being a general “ for a time, at least.” This will be amusing 
in France. 


3. A bookseller has republished DAnret Deror's History of 
the Plague of London, apropos to the Cholera. The form is pretty, 
and the back all gay and gilt, as if the subject were the merriest 
in the world. This narrative has been held by very eminent critics 
to be worthy of a place by the side of Robinson Crusoe. Such 
has never been our opinion: there is no invention in it, and the 
pictures are merely those of vulgar horror, such as our penny- 
a-line men would indite. The man of genius, everywhere visible in 
Robinson Crusoe, shows himself here in very few traits. Viewing 
it merely as a History of the Plague, it is a curious work, though 
far inferior to the History of the Plague of Marseilles. 


4. Mr. Harrison Curtis has published a fifth edition of his 
Treatise on the Physiology and Pathology of the Ear. He is a 
lucid writer, and appears thoroughly to understand his subject. 
The numerous editions of this work, we presume, is a proof of the 
frequency of Ear-disorders, and the estimation in which the wri- 
ter’s opinions are held. 


5. Our energetic and inventive friend Mr. Murray, the chemist 
and philanthropist, has published an enlarged edition of his work 
on the Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, by means of Chlorine 
and Vapour of Nitrous Acid. Independent of the importance of 
the work for its discoveries relative to this dreadful disease,—a far 
worse plague than the Cholera,—the book is well worth the atten- 
tion of the general reader, for the variety of its curious facts on 
many subjects of art and nature. 


6. The Histoire des Campagnes de Hohenlinden et de Marengo, 
par Buow, published by Major Emuerr of the Engineers, is re- 
markable for containing the marginal notes of the Emperor 
NAPoOLEon, as written by himself in pencil on the leaves of a copy 
of the book belonging to Major Emmerr. The notes are very nu- 
merous, and we should think very valuable to the inquirer into the 
military history of those important campaigns, as well as to the 
professional student of tactics and strategy generally. 


7. We find before us two more handsome and entertaining vo- 
lumes of the Traditions of Lancashire, by Mr. Rosy. If the im- 
portance and number of the works daily publishing do not prevent 


us, we shall hope to dedicate a larger space to some of his lucu- 
brations, 


_ 8. We are not inattentive to the claims of the lucid and intel- 
ligent writer of the Modern Sabbath Examined. His principal ob- 
ject is, to put the institution of the Sabbath on its proper founda- 
tion ; and to show the distinction between a political regulation and 
a divine ordinance, and the practical consequences of this distine- 
tion. We shall shortly take an opportunity of developing his 
views. 

9. Dr. ALLEN’s book on Insanity has been some time before us ; 
and though the pressure of more temporary works has hitherto 
prevented us from consigning any portion of our space to that con- 
sideration of it which so curious a collection of remarkable facts 


deserves, we will very soon take an opportunity of expounding its 
merits. 


10. Moore's Dictionary of Quotations is an enlargement of 
M‘Donnzg t's compilation of the same nature. An industrious 


man might, by means of this work, greatly annoy his friends by 
the variety and ostentation of his learning. An unerudite person. 
may make out, by its aid, the enigmas which scholars are apt to 
scatter over their writings. An apt quotation has always been 
thought a charm in conversation: such charms are here packed 

-up and labelled by the thousand. As the principal motive for 
learning languages, with most persons, is that they may not seem 
ignorant, they have now nothing more to do than send languages 
to Babel, and go to Messrs. Wuitraker’s for this Dictionary. 


11. We confess to being unable to get through the Jew. It isa 
translation from the German of SpinpLER; and we see is highly 
praised by Mr. Lerrcu Rircu1e—a tolerably good judge; and we 
believe that other critics have spoken well of it. It is in three 
volumes; and, as well as we can guess, there are about three hun- 
dred and fifty dramatis persone. They talk a language which 
the translator has mistaken for English: in the German it can 
hardly be either sense or passion. 


12. We have received Mrs. SoMERVILLE’s great work on the 
Mechanism of the Heavens; and we shall certainly notice it, not 
with the presumption of critics, but the humility of learners. We 
believe that the mere sight of such a work, proceeding from the 
pen of a lady, will excite more surprise than any event that has 
taken place in literature or science for many years. We cannot, 
for our own parts, express the feelings of astonishment with Which 
a mere cursory glance over its pages has filled us. Italy hadher 
Aenest, France her pe CuHareLet, and now England has _ her 
SOMERVILLE. 


13. Mr. PickertNe is proceeding with his Aldine Classics. 
we have before us his first volume of Milton; with a new Life, 
by the Reverend Jonn Mitrorp, which is very creditably executed. 
He has, however, prefixed a dedicatory sonnet to the Bishop of 
Wincuester, on his publication of Milton de Doctrina Christi- 
ana: we would suggest that the initials J. M. be replaced by 
the abbreviation of the Archbishop of CanTeRsBury’s Latin sig- 
nature. 


14. Mr. Fenwick pe Porqvuet, whose System of Teaching 
Languages, as he calls it, we some time ago treated with but little 
ceremony, has published a small volume of selections from poe- 
tical French authors. It is entitled The French Poetical Gift, or 
Cours Elémentaire, from Ma.uerse to VoLtTarre; and will 
prove a useful and elegant elenientary reading-book for learners 
of French. The selections are tastefully made, and the little bio- 
graphies agreeably written. 


15. In noticing, last week, the Lives of Drere, Cavendish, &e. 
forming No. V. of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” we hinted 
that the compilers had not read the Memoiryof SzeBast1AN Canor 
by Mr. Bippie. We arrived at this conclusion by considering, that 
when they came to the mention of Carér, they did not refer to 
the Memoir, nor make use of the copious information to be derived 
from the labours of the gentleman alluded to; and also from seeing 
that they spoke of SeBast1an Cano as secondary to his father, 
and of the first Voyage of Disco-try being performed by JoHn 
Canot—positions which, in the Memoir, were satisfactorily proved 
to be erroneous. The following ietter throws quite a new light on 
the subject. If we had compared the former statements of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library with those in the new Number, we 
should have seen where the editors had changed their opinions, 
and have guessed the source of the discrepancies ; and should, like 
the writer of the letter, have cried out upon their disingenuousness. 
The subject is very curious; and the debt we owe to Mr. Bippts, 
for his successful and laborious investigation into a point which 
concerns the national honour, induces us to give his champion the 
advantage of a place in our columns. 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


No. V, 


Srr—In your notice of the recent volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, a sug- 
gestion is thrown out, that the writer could not have seen the “ Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot,” in which were exposed the numerous errors committed in the first volume of 
that compilation. The author of the Memoir is not now in England; and as I think 
you will perceive, in a moment, the injustice you have done him in supposing that the 
results announced in the last volume of the Cabinet Library were attained without the 
assistance of his work, I ask permission to point out to you cases, by way of example, 
in which his labours have been used, and the sort of acknowledgment which has accom- 
panied the appropriation. ‘ 2 

In the First Volume, published early in 1830, it was said, under the title “ EarlyNorth- 
West Voyages” (p. 158), ‘‘One of the most illustrious houses of Portugal, with much 
enthusiasm and no small loss, devoted itself to Western Navigation, This house was 
that of Cortereal: for a member of which, John Vaz Cortereal, claims are advanced, as 
having discovered Newfoundland nearly a century befure the celebrated voyages of 
Columbus or Cabot. In 1500, his son, Gaspar Cortereal, immediately upon the discovery 
of the Western world, resolved to follow in the footsteps of Columbus. Having ol tained, 
&e.” In the Memoir of Cabot it was shown (p. 286, &c.) that this pretended early 
voyage of Cortereal was an idle fabrication; and further (p. 288), that the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, in speaking of it, had employed terms of exaggeration incon- 
sistent even with the spurious authorities. It was shown, further, with regard to the 
voyage of the son, that the object of it was not to “ follow in the footsteps of Columbus,” 
but to reach the very region which Cabot had visited long before (Memoir, p. 241 and 
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In speaking of the voyage of the younger Cortereal, the first volume of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library stated further (p. 159), “ The natives are correetly described as of small 
stature, a simple and laborious race; and no less than fifty-seven being allured or carried 
on board, were conveyed to Portugal. After a run along this coast estimated at eight 
hundred miles, Cortereal came to a region which appeared to some as lying almost 
beneath the Pole, and similar to that formerly reached by Nicolo and Antonio Zeno.” 
In the Memoir it was shown that this paragraph was a tissue of errors. As to the 
stature of the inhabitants, the very writer quoted by the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
so far from stating that the inhabitants were of small stature, declared, on the contrary, 
that they were “ aon and well-proportioned” (Memoir, p. 255); leading, therefore, to 
the inference, that they could not have been the Esquimaux of Labrador. As to the 
Zeni voyages, they are proved, in the Memoir (p, 328, 329), to have been a piece of 
imposture, P 
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‘The first volume, after giving the voyage of Gomez in 1524, remarks (p. 161), 
“ Britain now took up this train of discovery, and made it almost exclusively her 
own. Her efforts indeed were long in vain; the barriers of nature were too mighty; 
and America; stretching her boundaries into regions that lie beneath the per- 
petual sway of the Northern tempest, afforded only a precarious and doubtful 
navigation, England, however, has since earned high glory in this career.’ No 
allusion is made in the first volume to the voyages of Sebastian Cabot to the 
North-west in 1498 and 1517. It was imposible, indeed, to affirm any thing positively 
on the subject until the Memoir placed the evidence in a clear and irresistible light. 
That the compiler of the first volume, Hvcw Murray, Esq. designedly omitted any 
allusion to them, may be inferred from the language he employs in his larger work, 
published in 1829, entitled “ Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in North 
America ;” after adverting to the unsatisfactory evidence which exists of the first voy- 
age in 1497, he remarks (vol. I. p. 65), “ John Cabct, it would appear, soon died; and 
Sebastian, the most intelligent of his sons, finding no sufficient honour or encourage- 
ment in England, repaired to Spain, where the ardour for discovery still continued, 
He was readily received into the service of the Catholic King, and sent to the coast of 
Brazil, 1526.” Thus there was supposed to be a complete blank, as to England, in the 
life of Sepastran Capor, from 1497 to his return in 1549. Adverting to the notion that 
SeBAsTIAN made a voyage from England after that with his father, in 1497, Mr. 
Murray declares, (ib. p. 67) that this “hypothesis” is untenable, and that “ nothing of 
the kind is hinted at in any of the original relations.” Of a second voyage by S—BAasTIAN 
alone, to the North-west, in 1517, he had not the remotest conception. 

Let me now ask you to turn tothe passage in the fifth volume just out. After adverting 
to the first voyage in 1497, it is said (p. 23), “Sebastian, in two successive voyages per- 
formed in 1493 and 1517, explored a great extent of the coast from Hudson’s Bay on the 
North, as far as Virginia on the South. Although unsuccessful in the attainment of 
their immediate object, these voyages have justly entitled the English to the high dis- 
tinction of being the first discoverers of the American Continent. Thus early was the 
idea of a North-West passage cherished in England. Three years after the voyage of 
Cabot, in 1500, Gaspar Cortereal, a Portuguese gentleman, under the sanction of King 
Emanuel pursued the track of the Cabots fur the same object, &e.” 

Surely, Sir, it would be idle in me to show further how implicitly the new views of 
the .Memoir have been adopted and circulated without the slightest acknowledgment. 
In reply to your conjecture, that the Memoir had not made its way to Edinburgh, I 
beg toask your attention to the advertisement sheet which accompanies this fifth vo- 
lume. You will there see that this whole subject is to be gone over for a third time ; 
and the following is stated as the table of contents of a forthcoming volume of the 
Cabinet Library, already “in considerable pregress.” 

“This work will embrace the early voyages of John and Sebastian Cabot; the dis- 
coveries of Verrazano; Cortez, Behring, Cook, Tchirikam, &c.; and the later expe- 
ditions of Hearne, Mackenzie, Franklin, Richardson, and Beechey. There will be added, 
a brief vindication of the celebrated Richard Hakluyt from the attack of a late writer, in his 
Memoir of Sebastian Cabot.” 

Can any thing be imagined ina more shabby, pitiful spirit than this? Here is a 
work which, in the course of a single year, is seen to throw away as rubbish its former 
materials. It is seen busily and artfully preparing to reconstruct the whole edifice of 
maritime history, and its foundations are carefully laid in conformity with the instruc- 
tions of the Memoir. Yet a profound silence is kept as to the reasons for the astonishing 
discrepancies between the first and fifth volumes. The only notice of the Memoir is 
the annunciation that there is in reserve a castigation for a certain anonymous work 
which has presumed to fail in respect to “the celebrated Richard Hakluyt.” Thus is 
the attempt made to decry the book through the agency of that blind and abject defe- 
rence for HaKk.uyt, by escaping from which, the Memoir was enabled to attain those 
surprising results of which the Edinburgh Cabinet Library has eagerly taken advantage. 
If, for example, we are to follow Hakuvuyr implicitly, Sepastran Casor made no 
voyage from England to the North-West either in 1498 or in 1517. 

That the annunciation is a mere ruse to cover with a lofty air of rebuke the pillage of 
the Memoir, is to me apparent. What is meant by “the attack on Richard Hakluyt ?” 
The Memoir repeatedly exposes the errors of Haxtuyt, and the Cabinet Library has 
sanctioned its corrections by adoption. No wanton spirit of ss ees is indulged in ; 
so far from it, you will see, on turning to page 331, that the author anxiously and tri- 
umphantly vindicates Hax.uyr from a foul calumny which has pursued him through 
the compilations. Ag:n, in speaking (p. 38) of Haxuvuyt’s early work, he says, “ It 
furnishes honourable evFence of the zeal with which he sought to advance on every 
occasion the interests of Na, igation and Discovery.” 

" Honesty, 


T- ; 
PICTJRES AND ARTISTS. 


Tuere are no new Prints'this ,éeek; but a Panorama of Florence, 
by Mr. Burrorp, is worth a whole folio of graphic novelties. It 
is a lovely scene, and beautifally painted. The view is taken from 
the Convent of the Jesuits, near the foot of the elegant bridge of 
Santa Trinita; and shows the Arno flowing through the city, the 
Quays on each side, which are the’principal promenades, and the four 
bridges. On one side are seen, ox the Quay, the Palaces of Ma- 
dame L. BonarartE and the Countess of ALBANY, the last of the 
Stuarts; the Duomo or Cathedral Church, with its vast dome (the 
model of that of St. Peter’s at Rome) and its graceful Campanile ; 
and the massive square tower of D’or San Michele, both from de- 
signs by Grorro; with the ancient covered bridge, and Fiesole in the 
distance. On the other side, the noble church Santa Spirita, and the 
Pitti Palace—a prison-looking edifice—both the work of BruNELLES- 
cut; and the famous Boboli Gardens, crowning the hill, with their 
statues and cypress groves; while under the eye groups of masquers 
are enjoying the revels of Carnival time, on the terraced roofs of the 
houses. The evening sun shedding its faint glories over the city—the dis- 
tant mountains—the Val d’Arno, steeped in its yellow rays—and the 
numerous turrets rising in sharp relief against the clear sky—present 
altogether a scene of enchantment, which is heightened in interest 
by the numerous associations which poetry and history have flung 
caround fair Florence. A bie 

The painting is finished in execution, and vivid in effect ; more so 
than many panoramas that we have seen ; and the artist will find 
as much to admire as the unprofessional visiter. The treatment of 
the buildings reminds us of BontncToy’s brilliant style ; and the paint- 
ing of the Carnival scene, of Lestixz’s pictures. What a treat to 
take a trip into Tuscany any time this winter, by merely visiting Lei- 
cester Square ! 














At the second meeting for the season of the City of London Artists 
‘and Amateurs Conversazione, at the London Coffeehouse, Ludgate 
Hill, on Thursday evening, we had the gratification of looking over 
the pencil sketches made in Venice, _Prague, Dresden, and other 
Continental cities, by Provr during his last tour; some of which 
have been engraved in the Continental Annual. They are wonderful 
examples of the skill with which beautiful effects, combined with mi- 
nute fidelity of form, are produced by means of the black-lead pencil 
only. There was also an unique set of chessmen, designed and model- 
led by FtaxMan, consisting of exquisitely beautiful figures in various 
attitudes and costumes ; which realized all that we could fancy from the 
union of grace and quaintness. 





The recent distribution of Medals by the Royal Academy, forms the 
principal topic of conversation. The award of the gold medal to Mr. 
I‘Lisz, for the best painting, is universally approved; but those of 





the gold medal for the best group in sculpture to Mr. Arwatp, and of 
the silver medal for the best model from the antique, to Mr. Rosst 
junior, have occasioned surprise and dissatisfaction among the students. 
We have not seen the productions of the competitors, and cannot there- 
fore give an opinion; but it is remarkable, that these two successful 
candidates are both sons of members of the Academy; and that the 
father of one was one of the two sculptors who decided upon the 
merits of the performances. 

As this circumstance involves a grave charge against the Royal Aca- 
demy, we were anxious to investigate its truth; but our inquiries were 
everywhere met with a mute shrug; and we were reminded, that a stu- 
dent who comments upon any proceedings of the Academy is liable to 
expulsion, and to the ban of the Corporation through life. We thought 
of Barry and Haypon, and were silent: but we shall not lose sight 
of the matter. This Select Vestry of Artists—this self-elected and 
irresponsible body corporate—teems with abuses. We must anatomize 
it, as we have done others that stand in need of reform. An institu- 
tion that no longer embraces the genius that adorns the arts, for the 
promotion of which it was first established, has outlived its use. We 
could put a name against that of every Royal Academician, that should 
rival if not surpass the privileged few in talent. Yet this junta has, 
it seems, taken offence at the King for having presumed to give a 
commission to an artist who is not one of them. Had merit been the 
only passport to academic honours, Mr. StanrieLp would long ago 
have been elected. That he is not, is a disgrace to the Academy, who 
would have been honoured by his accession. 

“* Corporate bodies have no soul.” “They do not therefore require 
Burking previous to dissection. In pursuing our task, the scalpel shall 
be directed by the finger of truth. We therefore request the favour of 
authenticated information towards our Anatomy of the Royal Academy, 
from all real friends to art. 








Mr. Haypon’s picttitte of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand is ad- 
vancing fast towards completion. It is to be raffled for in the spring. 
Among the list of subscribers is the name of the illustrious GorETHE. 
“ Genius is of no, country.” 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

December 15, 1831—J. W. Lusnocx, Esq. Treasurer, in the Chair. Philip Hard- 
wick, Esq. and H. R. Palmer, Esq., were admitted Fellows of the Society. Mr. Bar- 
row gave notice, that at the next, or at some future meeting, he would propose for 
election as Fellow of this Society, the Right Honourable Sir James Graham, Bart, 
member of his Majesty's Privy Council. 

The remainder of Mr. Faraday’s paper “ Onthe Connexion between Electricity and 
Magnetism,” and also a paper “ On the Structure of the Ornithorhyncus Paradoxus,”* 
by Mr. Griffin, were read, The following books were presented. Observations of the 
Tides at Milford Haven; presented by John Barrow, Esq. Colour Images in the 
Brain; by John Fearn, Esq. Contributions towards the Means of Preventing Cholera 
Morbus, On Cholera Morbus; by M. Moreau de Jonnés, 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Oxrorp. 

Lord Grenville, as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, has nominated the Rev, 
E. Cardwell, B.D. late Fellow of Brazennose, and Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, to be Principal of St. Alban Hall, in the room of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin, who has resigned, 

CAMBRIDGE. 
A. Kuhuff, Esq. B.A. was on Tuesday last elected a Foundation Fellow of Catharine 
Tall. 

The Rev. G. J. Dupuis, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, has been presented by 
the Provost and Fellows of that Society, to the Reetory of Hemingbye, m the county of 
Lincoln, vacant by the death of the Rev. H. Peace. 

The Rev, W. F. Drake, M.A., late of Corpus Christi College, was on Svturday li- 
censed to the Perpetual Curacy of St. Gregory, Norwich, on the presentation of the 
Deen and Chapter of that Cathedral, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Dec. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


G. and W. S. TatstLEetTon, Liverpool—Burpetr and Evans, Lutterworth, surgeons— 
G. and J. Noprn, Liverpool, flour-dealers—Srewart and Hemineway, Liverpool, wine- 
merchants—Hotiraway and Line, solicitors—Srocxpate and Co, Liverpool, soap- 
boilers—Newat. afd Co. spirit-merchants—M‘ArpveLt and Co. Liverpool, ship- 
wrights; as far as regards CrircutEy—GiLL and Co. Kilmington, linea-drapers— 
GrirrFiti and Prior, Rotherhithe, ship-breakers—CLrce and Fairsurn, High Town, 
card-makers—Tay Lor and Rayne, M ter, cotton-spi s—Roxsy and SHarpg, 
Broad Street, Radcliffe, bread-bakers. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Martin, CoaritEs E,wortay, New Street, Dorset Square, Marylebone, linen-draper 

ec. 10, 

RepMAN, Epwarp, Worthing, shopkeeper, Dec, 12. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Heritage, James, Uxbridge, draper, from Dec. 16 to Dec, 22. 


BANKRUPTS, 

Anverson, Jonn Witson, Bradford, Yorkshire, oil, paint, and colour dealer, to 
surrender Dec. 19, 20, Jan. 24: solicitors, Battye and Co, Chancery Lane; Mr. Lee, 
Bradford ; and Mr. Hargreaves, Leeds. : wy ; 

Benzow, Tuomas, Tenbury, mercer and draper, Dec. 29, 30, Jan. 24: solicitors, Mr, 
Green, Worcester ; and Messrs. Richardson and Talbot, Bedford Row. 

Bennetts, Jonas, and Rogins, Nicnonas, Gunnis Lake, Cornwall, granite-mer- 
chants, Dec. 27, 28, Jan, 24: solicitors, Mr. Husband, Devonport; and Mr. Smith, 
Basinghall Street. ate 

Butt, Joun, Mitcham, brewer, Dec. 20, 23, Jan. 24: solicitor, Mr. Cranch, Billiter 
Square, j 

Cuapman, Ricnarp, Newport, Monmouthshire, painter and glazier, Dee. 17, 19, Jan, 
24: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and Mr. Hall, Bristol. 

Futter, CuristorHER, Bridge Town, Barbadoes, and Paradise Row, Islington, mers 
chant, Dec. 20, 27, and Jan. 24: solicitor, Mr. Holmes, Liverpool Street, Broad Street. 

Guover, Bensamrn, Watling Street, calico-printer and factor, Dec, 19, Jan. 3, 24: so- 
licitor, Mr. Leigh, George Street, Mansionhouse. fe! 

GoppEN, GroraE, ‘ovens: chemist and druggist, Dec, 27, 28, Jan, 24: solicitors, Mr, 
Hildyard, Furnival’s Inn; and Mr. Walker, Portsea, = 

Goss, Joun, Cheltenham, confectioner, Dec, 27, 28, Jan, 24: solicitors, Mr. Blower, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and Messrs. Griffiths and Pruen, Cheltenham. 

Henrrey, Wititam, Northampton, wine and spirit-merchant, Dec, 20, 27, Jan. 243 
solicitor, Mr. Michael, Red Lion Square. ¥ ; 

Hersert, Joun, Hatton Garden, builder, Dec, 16, 23, Jan, 24: solicitor, Mr. Jay; 
Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. ie ‘ 

"owas, James, Bermondsey, millwright, Dec. 20, 27, Jan, 24: solicitor, Mr. Fitch, 
Union Street, Southwark. 4 

+ getiente Micuaen, Hertford,” cabinet-maker and upholsterer, Dee, 23, 30, Jan. 
24: solicitors, Messrs, Tilbury and Wood, Falcon Street, Aldersgate Street. ; 

Saunpers, Susan, Great Coram Street, boarding and lodging house keeper, Dec, 23, 
30, Jan, 24; solicitor, Mx, Vincent, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, 
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Tarieton, Ricuarp, aA oe hat-manufacturer, Dec. 23, 24, Jan. 24: solicitors, 


Mr. Vincent, King’s Bench Walk, Temple; and Messrs. Grocott and Docker, Liverpool. 

Warp, Tuomas Wiu.1am, Bisho sgate Street, woollen-draper, Dec. 16, 23, Jan. 24; 
solicitor, Mr. Burt, Mitre Court, Milk Street. 

Wents, Jonn, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, Dec. 15, 16, Jan. 24: solicitors, Messrs, 
Hicks and Marris, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs. Haire and Co, Hull 

Wittriams, Henry, Droitwich, builder, Dec. 26, 27, Jan. 24: solicitors, Messrs. White 
and Whitmore, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn; and Holdsworth and Co, Worcester, 


DIVIDENDS, 


Jan. 3, Blakeman, Limehouse, timber-merchant—Jan. 


38, Swire, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, bookseller—Jan. 3, Bent, 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, merchant—Jan. 3, Evans, 
Northumberland Street, tailor—Jan. 10, Metcalfe and Jeyes, Upper East Smithfield, 
oilmen—Jan. 3, Pontin, Turnmill Street, Cow Cross, wire-weaver—Jan. 10, Kirk- 
patrick, Lime “og merchant—Jan. 10, Devine, Shropshire Place, St. Pancras, smith 
—Jan. 3, Phillips, Carey Street, dealer and chapman—Jan. 10, Naish, Shepton Mallett, 
clothier—Jan. 10, Gutteridge, St. Albans, brandy-merchant—Jan. 6, Beviile, Pall Mz ul, 
tailor—Jan. 10, Bilton, Woolwich, druggist—Jan. 6, Jacob, Deptford Bridge, coal-mer- 
chant—Jan. 3, Hurst and Robinson, Pall Mall, booksellers—Jan. 3, Thornthwaite and 
Co. Fleet Street, ironmongers—Jan. 3, Harris, Cornhill, optician—Jan. 3, Jackson, 
Poultry, glass-cutter—Jan. 3, Grill, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, merchant—Jan. 3, 
Stavenhagen, Fenchurch Street, merchant—Jan. 3, Marsh, Tutbury, Staffordshire, 
grocer—Jan. 3, Jay, Broad Street, St. James’s, upholsterer —Jan. 3, Elwin, Hackney, 
coal-merchant—Jan. 3, Jackaman, Ipswich, mon rivener—Jan. 3, Loader, Watford, 
jronmonger—Jan. 3, Daniell, Lime Street, provision-merchant—Jan. 3, Edmonds jun. 
Steyning, timber-merchant—Jan. 6, Nevitt, George Yard, Lombard Street, broker—Jan. 
3, Wilkinson, W apping, oil-merchant—Jan. 3, Emmerson, Aldermanbury, warehouse- 
man—Jan. 3, Watkius, Old Kent Road, victualler—Jan. 3, Paxon jun. Berwick- upon- 
Tweed, linen-draper—Jan. 3, Pyrke, Henley-upon-Thames, linen- draper a 3, Allen, 
Aldersgate Street, drugg —Jan. 3, Powell, Chiswell Street, surgeon— . 3, Adams 
and Spragg, Great St. Thomas — wholesale-stationers—Jan. 10, Croc tl ‘ll, Tor- 

uay, builder—Jan. 3, Fellowes, Aldersgate Street, broker— San 3, Manig lier, Mincing 
| pl merchant—Jan. 3, Brig ‘Horsham, Sussex, victualler—Jan. 3, Sodo and Col- 
lingwood, Mile End Road, ponee-en 3, Worts, Wapping High Street, ship-chandler 
—Jan, 3, Fossick, Mumford Court, Milk Street, warchouseman—Jan., 3, Hambly, Great 
Bell Alley, merchant—Jan. 5, Smith, Lawrence reeiety Place, me rchant—Jan. 3. 
T. and KR. F. Martin, Coleman Street, brokers—Jan. 3, Abitbol, Bury Street, mer- 
chant—Jan. 3, Hodgson, Piazza Coffeehouse, Covent Garden, wine-merchant—Jan. 3 
Waylett, Lombard Street, boot-maker—Jan. 3, Goode, Wilderness Row, Goswell Street, 
engineer—Jan. 3, Garland and Co. Bunhill Row, merchants—Jan. 3, Hawthorn and 
Lloyd, Burton-upon-Trent, linen-drapers—Jan. 4, Adams, Rottingdean, wine-merchant 
—Jan. 4, Rutt, Coleman Streét, painter—Jan. 5, Leach, Canterbury, draper—Jan. 4, 
Francis, Heytesbury, Wiltshire, clothier—Dee. 27, Living, St. Helen’s Place, merchant 
—Jan. 3, R. and W. Wythes, Dale End, Birmingham, grocers—Jan, 3, W. and E. Pe- 
therbridge, Whitechapel» linen-drapers—Dec. 20, Mortloch, Bury St. Edmund's, inn- 
keeper—Jan. 3, Gibbeson, Lincoln, wine-merchant—Jan. 4, Brown, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
merchant—Jan. 4, Hodson jun. Bradford Moor, Yorkshire, woolstapler—Jan. 10, Smith 
jun. Birmingham, factor—J 7, Demy Manchester, baker—Jan. 5, Benson sen, 
Manchester, commission-a ‘kat aud Stevenson, Liverpool, merchants— 
Jan, 3, Stocking, Pat ernoster Row, bookseller. 







































CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 3, 

Strong, Thomas Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, baker—Elwin, Cambridge Heath 
Wharf, Hackney, coal-merchant—Geldard, Enfield Highway, schoolmaster—Wood, 
Shrewsbury, tanner—J. Williams sen, and J. Williams jun. Hfoundsditch, coppersmiths 
—Morgan jun. Walk, Carmarthenshire, maltster—Lonsdale, Preston, grocer—Turner, 
Tintwistle, Chester, cotton-spinner—Baker, Batheaston, Somersetshire, silk-manufac- 
turer—Dunell, St. John Street, Smithfield, dealer in hay—Luddington, Stoke Newing- 
ton Road, coal-merchant. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Rosertson, Jonn, and Forman, ALEXANDER MELpRuUM, Glasgow, 
Dee. 16, 31. 
KeEnnepy 


spirit-merchants 


y, Kennepy, Jonn, Glasgow, painter, Dec, 14, 29, 


Friday, December 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and W. Nicuorson, High Holborn, carpet-dealers—DawsBarn and Scort, Liver- 
pool, linen-drapers—Wetts and Burxirr, Nottingham, linen-drapers—Tuursron and 
Co. Ashford, Kent, carpenters—R1cpEn and Co. C anterbury, brewers ; as far as regards 
Pearce—W arson and Co, Manchester, portmanteau-makers,, 4 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barnrietp, WitirAM jun. Mark Lane, wine-merchant, to surrender De 
27: solicitors, Messrs. Borradaile and Ashmore, Coleman Strect. 

Bisstz, Witt1am, Quorndon, Leicestershire, bowl-manufacturer, Jan. 4, 5, 27 
citors, Messrs. Norris and Co. John Street, Bedford Row. 

Crosner, Tuomas, Birmingham, caster, Dec, 23, 24, Jan. 27: 
Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn. 

En.tson, Lampert, Knaresborough, flax-spinner, Dec. 29, 30, Jan, 27: 
Messrs. Strangwayés and Walker, Barnard’s Inn. 

Gittine, Tuomas, Stoke Lane, Somersetshire, paper-maker, Dec. 29, 30, Jan. 27: 
solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Gray, Jam Blac’ kman Street, Southwark, victualler, Dec. 19, 26, Jan. 27 
tor, Mr. Smith, Great Eastcheap. 

Horxins, Jonmn, Hare Street, Woolwich, grocer, Dee: 20, 27, Jan. 27: 
Messrs: Hutchison and Imeson, Threadneedle Street. 

Haatr, Jostran, Crown Court, Broad Street, wine-merchant, Dec. 19, 26, Jan. 27: 
solicitor, Mr. Chambers; Finsbury Circus. 

Howpsrock, James Boarpman, Liverpool, commission-agent, Dec, 29, Jan. 2, 27: 
solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Hughes, Chancery Lane. 

JOHNSON, oe NorrIson, Foster, JonarHan, and Warsn, Jonny, Liverpool, oilmen, 
Jan. 2, 4, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Marrtn, Joan Arnoup, Earl’s Colne, Essex, victualler, Dec. 
citors, Messrs. Wiglesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s Inn Square. 

Murray, ALFRED, Mark Lane, flour-factor, Dec. 23, 30, Jan, 27: 
Taylor and Co. Temple. 

Navin, Grorer, Bridgewater, grocer, Dec. 27, 28, Jan. 27: 
Featherston Buildings, Holborn. 
ope Joun, Roll’s Buildings’ Chancery Lane, livery-stable-keeper, Dee. 20, 27, 
Jan. 2 : solicitor, Mr. Burn, Bell Yard, Doctor’s Commons. 

ae es Witiiam, PwiuMetyn, Flintshire, lead-merchant, Dee, 19, 20, Jan, 27: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Milne and Co. Té emple. 

SneuL, Wiwiiam, Totness, Devonshire, linendraper, Dec. 20, 27, Jan. 27 
Mr. Jones, Size Lane. 

Saver, Tuomas Waxer, Old Bailey, oilman, 
Messrs. Clutton and Fearon, High Street, Southwark. 

Snow, Witiram, W andsworth Road, Vauxhall, coach-maker, Dec, 23, Jan. 3, 27: 
solicitor, Mr. Bailey, Berner's Street. 

Sprincert, Joun, Linton, Kent, cattle-dealer, Dec, 23, 30, Jan. 
Sutton, C lement’ sInn, Strand. 

SuerFie.p, Caar.es, Commercial Terrace, Limehouse, china-dealer, Dec. 23, Jan. 
2,27: solicitor, Mr. Horsley, Berners Street, Commercial Road East. 

Srorr, SAMUEL, Rochdale, Lancashire, corn-dealer, Dec, 29, 31, Jan. 
Messrs. Walmsley and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Tortis, Samven, and Tuwatres, Grorae, Cirencester Place, Fitzroy Square, up- 
holders, Dee. 23, Jan. 3, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Drew, Bermondsey Street. 

Wess, Witttam THomas, Swan Yard, Bermondsey Street, currier, Dec, 23, 30, Jan, 
27: “solicitor, Mr. Stephens, Bedford Row. 

YOopHEAD, SaMvEL, Ovenden, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer, Dec, 23, 24, Jan. 
27: solicitors, Messrs. Jaques and Co. Coleman Street. 

yRIGHT, ANDREW, panes merehant, Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 27: solicitors, Messrs, Ad- 
lin ton and Co. Bedford 

YRIGLEY, Ropert, Ronelite, Laneashire, corn-dealer, Dec, 29, 31, Jan, 27; solici- 
tors, Messrs, W: almsley and Co, Chancery Lane. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
we Ammrw. Joun, Inverness, solicitor, Dec, 22, Jan. 18, 

: ‘ain, per, Dec. 26, song 10, 
Nivex, 7, and D, B. Glasgow, 20, Jan. 4, 


c, 23, 30, Jan 
: soli- 


solicitors, Messrs. 





: solici- 


solicitors, 





26, 27, Jan. 27: soli- 
solicitors, Messrs. 


solicitor, Mr, Bennett, 


: solicitor, 


Dec. 20, 27, Jan. 27: solicitors, 






7: solicitor, Mr, 


7: solicitors, 





| 
solicitors, 
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Ditto for Account .... o4 833%. +8 93§ 4 ; 4/8374 74 Bt 4 19384 327/838 4 Z 
24 per Cent. Old ..... | — |293 894 897 §  |394 3 
34 per Cent. New ... " | —— — | jshut 
4 per Cen}. ..cscccceees 994 4 |998 |994 1998 @ (994 2 [994 
Bank Stock ..... | 1924 )1914 232) —— lh9i $2 |1924 2 {19142 1¢ 
Ditto Long Annuit ..{16 9-164 116 1-164 163 9-16 |164 1-16 |164 {164 
India Bonds.........++ jl dis |12 dis |3 2 dis |4 3 dis |4 3 dis — 
India Stock .......5... ‘ | oe 
Exchequer Bills 2d. . 167 16 5 565 156 15 $ 5 6 4 
Ditto Smal. i. Fass cas $9 19 7 \> 9 IS 7 86 1376 





BULLION. 
Gold—Portugal, in Coin ... prior oz. oe 0s. Od. 







— Foreign, in Bars ... 8 17 104 
— New Doubloons .. .0 0 0 
Silver—In Bars, Standarc 000 
New Dollars.. 0 4 99 








GR. AIN, 
Marx Lang, Friday, December 16. 

Thor ugh the arrival of Grainin general this week 
is moderate, the trade on the whole is ex- 
ceedingly dull. Wheat barely supports Monday’s 
prices, and Barley is rr: r cheaper than otherwise. 
In Oats there is no variation in value 1 


the sales 
are heavy. In other articles no variation worth 
notice, 














fe er Shee 


Ww Sn Red New dito Pi Maple. esses 40 to ai 
62—64| White . 36 — 40 
50 — 60] Boile eee °43— 45 
5 66] Beans, Ticks .. ¢ 
Harrow , 
Old .... 
Oats, Feed 






Fine .cocssee 
Ww h ite, Old +. 
Fine . 
Super.— .. 
Rye, New coves 
Old os —_- 
Barley, “Stained 28 ke 
alting ..... 36 
Malt, Ordinary 
a 











fine... 
Poland. 
. 58— 63 Fine . 
Potato 

Fine . 





Cree 
Peas, Hog .... 3 ..30—31 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

Per es pr sg hee of England and Wales, 
the Week ending 

Wheat ... ee 9d, 

Barley - 37 0 

Outs ccccceces. 98 0 Paes... 

Aggregate Average of the last Six ‘Weeks, which 
regulates Duty, 
















SIGN COR o for ‘the prevent \ w eek. 
25s. 8d. . 6d 











Town-made . 
Seconds ....-. 






per sack ay to 63s. 
— 58 





oard ship ... 30 — 53 
Norfolk and Stockton covccccercesce 49 — 50 





HAY anp STRAW. 
(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. 







Hay, Conrse Meadow 45s.to 50s..... Os.to Os. 
Useful Ditto ...... - O— O 2... 50 — 60 
Upland Ditto . .. 55 — 75 65 — 75 
Clover 75 —105 = —110 


Straw, Os 
Wheat . 





O seve 
380 — 36 .... 7 — 33 
PortMaAN Market. Wuitrc narot 
Meadow Hay seeseeee 50 — 72 woe. 50 
Clover - 80 —100 .... 
6traw, Wheat ...se008 29 — sla cose 26 


~ COALS. 
Wall’s End, best.... 
Inferior ......0. 














oon DC — Bs 






pai — — 
SHER MEAT. ‘ 
le for Beef has been tole ably 
good; upply is only moderat-/ good 
Scots have obtained as much as 4s. 6d. p* stone, 
being last Monday’s top figure for the West sorts. 
The Mutton trade is rather flat; and, therefore, 
our quotation of 5s. is for superior Downs only. 
Veal is scantily supplied, and consequently all will 
be sold, though the demand is not b The 
highest price is the same as Monday—Ss. which is 
2d. gaa than this day week. Pork conti-.ues at 














* awestih & LEADENHALL.* Smirnrrexp.t 
Beef .... 28.10d. to 7 apes sesee 83,4d.to 45,10, 
Mutton.. 3 4 — . 6 4 10 

34— i" ° eooe 8B CO — 

40—54. 5232— 
“€ By the Carcass, per stone of 8lbs. 
+ Sinking the offal, per si stone of ‘Bibs. 





5 0 
00 




















TEAS, 
Bohea .sseeseseeesesper lb. 1s. Mfd.to Qs. 1}d. 
Congou, Common... 2.148 — 2 2 
- a ; Tn ae See ee 
— Best. it BF =O 2B 
Souchong ....000e at a =e % 
Campoi, Common . ae f= | 8 
Twankay . 22 — 2 Qe 
in 2s-—383 1 
fHHyson, Skin...... 2 24-—- 383 4 
. 38 6 — 8 ll 
— F 46--—5 6 
Duties. on Teas below 2s. 96 per Cant. 
———_————_ above 2s. 100 ——— 





COFFEE, 



















TOBACCO. 
































Segars, in bond........ «.per lb. os 0d, to bd 0. 
Havannt At TiGOE civcvcscacvecees o9— 8 
. é 6¢— 3 9 
«0 8 = 0 7 
Virginian, 0 Bt— 0 6 
Kentucky I mmed + 0 af =a 6S 
“WINES. 

Port, Old wcccceseceve per pipe 401. to 50%. 
New +. 23 — 26 
Lisbon 20 — 2 
Bucellas 80 — 84 


Mountain, 
Caleavella , 
Teneriffe, Gc 


=| 


5 
ie 





London Particul 
West India .... 
-per tun 
ver butt 25 — 78 
-per aum. 
«per hhd. 







—- Largo, 
Freuch White, 





Ca 
Duties on French iy Sion 5s. 6d 
Duties on Cape Wines... 2 0 
Dutieson allother Wings 5 6 


SPIRITS. 


pret Imp. Gallon. 









Geneva, Hollands ..per gallon 2s. 9d.to 3s. Od, 
Brandy, Cogniac, 1 ty... 45 — 46 
— 2 —- 40 
— ~— @ 6 

Duty 22s. 6c 

tum, Leews ards, U. P, per we 14 
_ ra strong . cc. te ome 
— Jamai aor to 25, 0. 2i-—-e24 
se ecesece 00 





»O. % 0 
Duty 8s, ee i. —incre ase. as per strength, 


PROVISIONS, 
The 4b, Loaf ..... 60s ec 0n0 00 wre. ceecll, 
Butter, Cork. 
— C arlow 
















Single. 











82s.0d.to 32% sd, 
6 











Jamatca, Triage ¢ ....per cwt. rag Od.to 84s. 0d. 
Ordinary ....seeeeess 81 0 — 83 0 
Good.., 83 0 — 86 0 
—- Middlin - 99 0 — 92 0 
— Fine... - 96 0 — 100 0 
Mocha ..sseeee -70 0 — 130 0 
Duty not included. 
SUG AR s. 
Duty included. 
ele site doce Brown, a «+ 448, Od. to 45s. Od. 
— i dling. -47 0 — 49 0 
— -50 0 — 54 0 
— 55 09 — 57 0 
Mauritius .. o— 5b 0 
Molasses ..4.+ - 210— 2B 0 
Duty not included. 

East India, Pape pense »-00— 00 
— White...... 20 0 — 2 0 
FRUIT. 

OLD. NEW. 
Raisins, Sultanas, per ct. 0s. to 565... 708, to OS» 
tna, Black 0 .. 8 — 0 
O .- 90 135 
0 . 85 — 87 
72 .. 66 — 0 
45 4. 45 — 52 
0. O— 0 
0 ..1900 — 0 
0 ft — 0 


Prunes . 
"Aimonds, Jordan seveveses ni, Os, Od. 






























Bacon, aparg 06 
inged. 
Beef, Indie ty rhe w par 
Prime Me. © « 0 
Pork, | DR nic ciphscccunaessianeieneses 67 6 
Prime ess per barrel s-% 6 
— Secon? \- inlity Seeccves 300 
4 BUTTER. 
Best Fre ., 148. 6d. to —s. per doz. 
f POTATOES. = 
af Scotch a MT Thee perton 31, 0s. to Ol. Os, 
i Kidn ms: ss eeeeeeceneceereess 3 0o— 00 
HOPS. 
} Kent Pockets .......percwt. 4110s. to 81. Os. 
Sresex Pockets coossne 4 12 — 5 8 
| s5ex Pockets. 410— 7 0 
| Kent Bags . 310 — 7 O 
; Sussex Bags .. - 4 Om 418 
Essex Bags ..... Madaasacaare 40— 6 0 
WOOL 
sd 8d; | . dad 8 de 
2 Oto3 0 |SaxonElec.4 6 to7 O 
Se 2 O—2 4 Dittoi. 3 3—410 
Shria 3st 8-2 0 Ditto2.2 3—2 9 
Portugal. 1 O—1 4 Do.Locksl 83—3 8 
Austrian -29—6 6 Do.Fleecel 8—3 6 
French... 1 6—3 0 D.Lambs 1 6—4 6 
Duty ld. per Ib. above 1s.—4d. below. 
LEATHER, 
Butts, a gat: wee - lb. 1s.4d.to 1s. 9d, 
OTCIZD ... 60006 13 — 1 64 
Call Skins, 36 io 4b. per “doz, 1 3 — 19 
Ditto 50 to 70lb. cscccescoeree 1 9 — 2 O 
Small Seals, Greenland . 18 — 1 8 
Large Ditto ,... 0oo0o-—0o00 
E nglish Horse Hides.. 10—15 
Spanish Ditto .......seeeeeeee ~1SB—17 
scence SKINS, 
Lamb Skins 0s. Od.— Os. Od. 
Polled 86é— 5 6 
Downs . 26— 3 6 





RAW HID 




















Best Heifers and oe per stone Qs. i to 3s. Od, 
Middlings, se eeeeeeeegee — 26 
Ordinary. 1 S —- 20 
Market Calf, os leach 6 0 — 0 0 
TALLOW, SOAP, &c. 

.d, a d. 
Comtien > sy om F 0 | Soap Tallow...... 42 6 
Inferior ~ 7 0} Melting ae «- 86 O 
Moulds. 6 | Ditto Rough scoee 8B O 
Town Tallow p.cwt. 0 | Yellow Soap .... 60 0 
Yellow Russia,... 44 0|Mottled ,........ 68 0 
White .....0+6 ase as 6 | Curd sereseverees 72 0 

OILS. 


Rape ¢ Oil, Brown ..... 
Refined , 








eoseoseseesperton S82/. 0S. 
.« 34 0 


Rape Cake.. 
Linseed Oil c 





MINING, 
Sold Deceember 8th at Redruth. 
Copper Ore ..csceseveeeeesees 2788 tons, 
pet, of Money . 16, ly 8s. oa 
Average Price .... 15 
Average Standard, 
Average Produce..... 
Quantity of Fine Copper 


METALS, 
Iron, in Bars.,....per ton, ~ 
Pigs .. 
— Hoops 
Steel eeeseseees 
Tins, in Bars., 
— Ingots 
— Blocks 
Quicksilver. s++-per Ib, 
Copper, in Sheets ....+. 
sa Cake 


Lead, Pi per ton 


—_— _ esperpenen Mu 







030 0 


»+ percent 8f 
» 231 tons 0 cwt. 
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(1’) 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enenanp and WatEs, 
Established \772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vicre-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord de Dunstanville Sir F. Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Lord Kenyon Charles Edwd. Pigou, Esq. 
Rt, Hon.Sir R.Peel, Bt. M.P. 
TREASURER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Avptrors. 
John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the 7th day of December, 1851, 
the cases of 91 Petitioners were considered, of which 53 
were approved, 24 rejected, 4 inadmissible, and 10 de- 
ferred for inquiry. 


Since the Meeting held 24 November, 165 debtors, of 


whom 140 had wives and 401 children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 391/. 7s. and the following 
Benefactions received since the last Report :— 

Tos INE, AMR, weinnenneeG to OR cn tags agz2 2 0 
The Hon. and Rev. H. C. Cust, (two years) 440 
Surplus of a Subscription for the Relief of 


Debtors at Greenwich ..........6.eeeees 21011 
The Rev, Bel. Brewin! a0.de66iiivesccvis a22 0 


The Accountant-General under the Will of 

Mrs. A. M. Stafford, per Treasurer ..... 100 0 0 
Ditto under the Will of R. Sorrell, Esq. per do. 264 18 11 
John Labouchere, Esq. per Whitmore andCo. a2 2 0 

Benefactions are reccived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by 
the following Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres ; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand; 
where the Books may be seen by those who are inclined 
to support the Charity, and where the Society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every month. 

JosepH Lunwn, Secretary. 


SHIPS ABOUT TO SAIL. 
OR BOMBAY DIRECT, the well- 


known BOMBAY Teak Ship HANNAH, Cap- 

tain JACKSON, 500 Tons Burthen, will be despatched 

to Bombay on the 20th of January, Loading in the 

East India Dock. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. Inverts, 

Forbes, and Co. No. 2, Mansicn House Place; or to 
Wittiam ABERCROMBIE, 33, Cornhill. 


A REGULAR TRADER.—HAS ROOM FOR 
MEASUREMENT GOODS ONLY. 
IRECT for HOBART TOWN and 
SYDNEY, the remarkably fast-sailing, First Class, 
English-built Brig, RESOURCE, Burthen 242 Tons. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Commander. Loading in the Lon- 
don Dock. Has excellent Accommodations for Passen- 
gers, and will sail in November. For Freight and Pas- 
sage apply to Water Bucuanan, 4, Leadenhall Street, 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
ONSOLATION to the TREMULOUS 
WRITER.—The Public may look to this most 
singular and unique Invention with confidence, as an in- 
estimable source of comfort to those who experience any 
difficulties in the command of the Pen, oceasioned by 
tremor or nervous affections, heat of climate, agitation 
of spirits, excess or over exertion, weakness from age, 
injury of the thumb or fingers by sprain or otherwise, 
even to the loss of part. This happy relief exists ina 
little INSTRUMENT, the appearance of which, when in 
use, escapes observation, is capable of giving firmness, con- 
fidence, and freedom, and cannot fail to assist the declin- 
ing powers of a good Penman, and would materially im- 
prove the performance ofa bad one. It is honoured by 
the patronage and recommendation of Sir Astley Cooper, 
and other highly respectable professional gentlemen. A 
few minutes’ practice will prove its efticacy,; and it has 
this advantage over all medicine, its power increases by 
use, and one prescription will last for life. Made in 
elastic gold, Price 25s. each. Sold by T. Tucker, 269, 
corner of the Strand, opposite the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. 


O DETECT FRAUD. — Pencils 

“having Steel Points and White Metal for the body 
of the Case substituted for Silver, are frauds on the 
Public. To avoid these impositions, see that the Pencil 
has the name “ Mordan and Co. Makers and Patentees,” 
on the body of the case, and that the case is all silver or 
all gold. ‘To insure the genuine Cumberland lead, and 
that of a proper size, to fit the pencil (“first observe,” 
whether you have been supplied with the genuine patent 
pencil, which, attention to the above remarks will prove), 
see that each box has a yellow belt with the word “ war- 
ranted ” on it, and a red sealing-wax impression bearing 
the initials 8. M. and Co. The Public pay as much for 
the spurious steel-pointed pencils as for the genuine silver 
and gold articles. Shopkeepers in Provincial Towns 
would do well to observe the above remarks, to prevent 
their being imposed upon, as daily complaints have been 
made by many persons to the Manufactory, 22, Castle 
Street, Finsbury, London, in consequence of the above 
impositions. It is obvious that the reason the spurious 
articles are pressed upon the shopkeepers’ attention is, 
their yielding a greater profit to the persons supplying 

















them; this profit arises from the deterioration of the | 


article, which is, of course, injurious to the retailers ; and 
the Public are also much inconvenienced in not being 
supplied with the genuine patent article. 


DRESS. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 


MITH, CORSS, and WEBER, 
TAILORS, &c. 15, New Bond Street, submit their 
Cash Prices for the best goods that can be produced. A 
pe ge 9 Stout Petersham Great Coat, Velvet Collar, 
Silk Binding, 4/. 16s. A Saxony Black Dress Coat, 
3l. 138. 6d. Biive or Mixed Ditto, 3/.5s. Black or Blue 
Frock, 4/. 4s, Olive or Mixed Ditto, 3/. 18s. Extra Fine 
Kersey Trousers for winter wear, li. 14s. Waistcoats, 15s. 
A Suit of Livery, 4/. 4s. Compar! the only Test. 
SMITH, CORSS, and WEBER, 15, New Bond Street, 
next Door to Long's Hotel, 





(2) 
ADIES’' CLOAKS, MERINOS, 


SHAWLS, and SILKS.—The attention of the 
Nobility and Public is respectfully invited to a New 
Winter Stock at BROWN’s SPITALFIELDS HOUSE, 
234, Regent Street. The Fashionable Merinos, in every 
kind, very cheap. A large variety of handsome Shawls, 
in rich deep Borders, at a great Sacrifice by the Manu- 
facturer. Velvets; Silk Plushes; the new Chalys for 
Dinner and Evening Dress, in the most brilliant colour- 
ings; Gros de Naples, Palmarines, Satins, Gauzes, Black 
Lace Veils, new Autumn Ribands, Silk Stockings, Muffs, 
Tippets, and Boas, inevery Fur. A quantity of beautiful 
Silks and Velvets in rich shades, quite new, for Autumn 
sses and Pelisses; likewise in Fast Blacks. 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


HIRTY-THREE SHILLINGS PER 
DOZEN, FIVE YEARS OLD!—To FAMILIES 
and CONSUMERS of FOREIGN WINES—THOMAS 
WIGLESWORTH is selling Fine Old Port and Sherry 
(expressly selected for Private Trade) at 33s. per Dozen. 
Apply at Salvador House, White Hart Court (200), 
Bishopsgate Street. Families in the Country may have 
Six Dozen of the above Wines (in what proportion they 
like), Bottles and Hampers included, ¢ er by forwarding 
a Remittance of Ten Pounds, or directing Payment to be 
made by their Friends in London—P, 8. The above 
Wines are Five Years old, 


OYAL YORK SAUCE—To 
Epicures in Fish Sauce.—From the very general 
satisfaction this truly excellent Sauce has given to 
many highly respectable families, who have done J. 
BOURCHIER the honour of pronouncing it the finest 
ever introduced for Fish, Game, Steaks, Ragouts, Colour- 
ing and Enriching Gravies, &c.; to which it imparts a 
most delicious flavour.—J. B. feels induced, thus encou- 
raged, most respectfully to solicit the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general to this Sauce, as 
an elegant acquisition to the Table.—Sold by the Pro- 
prietor, J. BOURCHIER, at his Oil, Italian, and Fish 
Sance Warehouse, 59, Lamb's Conduit Street, in half 
pints, 2s. each ; also by appointment, at J. Leury’s Oil 
and Italian Warehouse, 11, Orchard Street, Portman 
Square; and Gouldsmith and Co, 18, Marchmont Street, 
Burton Crescent, London, 




















An Extensive Assortment of TURKEY CAR- 
PETS of all Sizes, the Patterns, Colours, and Quality of 
which are of the Choicest Description, and the whole 
warranted free from Damage. To be Sold in Single 


I. F. EDGER, No. 4, Little Winchester Street, Broad 
Street, City. The Advertiser respectfully begs to inform 
the Public, that from the peculiar advantages he enjoys 
in the Selection and Purchase of his Carpets in Turkey, 
he is enabled to supply Families or Dealers on the very 
lowest Terms, 











CANDLES 632. pr.Ib—PALACE WAX LIGHTS, 2s.3¢. 
N P. DAVIES, 63, St. Martin’s Lane, 
e 


opposite New Slaughter’s Coffee House, will 
“meet the prices of any House in London with the same 
quality of articles.—For Cash on delivery, as follows :— 
s. d. 8. d. 

Candles, per doz. Ib.. 6 6 


Mottled Soap, per ewt. 
FineWax-wick Moulds 8 0 66 


6s. and 74 





0 
Spermaceti, or Compo- Pine Cand cn. ss 82 0 
sition Candles, pr. lb, 1 10 | Windsor & Palm Soap, 
Patent Platted Wicks, | per Ib. 4 
by the Paper....... 1 11) Brown Windsor 9 
Fine Wax Candles... 2 6 , FineSperm Oil,pr.gal. 7 0 
Sealing Wax, per lb.. 4 6 | Very Superior....... 7 © 
Yeliow Soap, 60s. and 68 0 Lamp Oil..... 3s.and 3 6 


Delivered in Town, and Packed with care for the Country. 


HOLERA.—The very numerous appli- 
cations made for PREPARATIONS from CAM- 
PHOR, induce the Proprietors to offer to the Nobility 
and Gentry (their kind patrons) the subjoined, which 
they have no doubt, upon trial, will insure the approbation 
their Perfumery has for so many years experienced. 
Camphorated Eau de Cologne; Camphorated Laven- 
der ; Camphorated Smelling Salts; Camphorated Cold 
Cream; Camphor Soap; Camphorated Pastiles, and 
Eau a Briler; Camphorated Tooth Powder and Paste; 
Camphor Sachets and Powder; and Camphorated Ade- 
laide Bouquet. Manufactured by Ricer, BrockBank, 
and Rieck, Perfumers to the Royal Family, 35, New 
Bond Street. 


HE JACKETS OF BLUE! 
Some jolly jack tars, with their jackets of blue, 
Who had ta’en of prize-money a hundred or two; 

With three sheets in the wind, bore away up the Strand, 

When they suddenly came to an anchor, or stand, 

On seeing a boot, as it were in a glass, 

Which reflected the bright sparkling eyes of each lass ! 

And when told WARREN’S Blacking the wonder had 
wrought, 

They steer'd them to 30, and instantly bought 

Them a twelvemonth’s good stock; for they swore 
‘twas so prime 

That henceforward they’d wear them four boots at a 
time!!! 


HILDREN CUTTING their TEETH. 

“ CONGREVE’S GOLDEN BALM,” or IM- 
PROVED SOOTHING SYRUP.—This remedy pos- 
sesses superior advantages in counteracting the dreadful 
effects arising from painful Dentition. It cools and com- 
forts the Gums, and assuages the pain consequent on their 
inflammation; and its demulcent properties so soften and 
render elastic those tender parts as to produce the teeth 
in their regular order with incredible ease and rapidity, 
without constipating the bowels and exciting other bane- 
ful effects ; by which the necessity of lancing the gums, 














| so pregnant with dangerous results, is entirely superseded, 


It is introduced at the lowest possible price by the Pro- 

prietor, for the purpose of placing it within the reach of 

all classes. Sold in Bottles at fy lid. and Qs, 9d. by 

| Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, Cheapside, Corner of St. 
Paul’s, and the most respectable Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines; of whom may be had CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC 
ELIXIR, the safest and most effectual Remedy in obsti- 
nate Colds and Coughs, attended with difficulty of breath- 
ing, Hoarseness, Asthma, Hooping-cough, and Incipi 

' Consumption, in Bottles, at ls, 13d, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 


Carpets or otherwise, at the Warehouse of the Importer, | 











3) 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


\ N HAT HAVE THE LORDS 
DONE? is a more agreeable question in 
Literature than in Politics; and some answer thereto will 
be found in the “ Literary Gazette” of December 17; in 
which are Reviews of Lord Dover's “ Life of Frederic the 
Great,” and Lord Nugent’s “ Hampden and his Times” 
(both on the eve of Publication); together with other 
Reviews of interesting Works, including the Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Book, with Poetical [lustratious by L. E. L. 
&c. &e.—Account of the Expedition about to set out for 
Africa — Further important Communications on the 
Cholera—The Sin of Punning, with Warning Examples 
—and other Novelties in Science and the Arts, &e. 
London; W, A. Scripps, Wellington Street, Strand. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY JOHN HARRIS, 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
RUE STORIES from HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, chronologically arranged from the 
Invasion of the Romans to the Death of George the 
Fourth. Bya Moruer, Author of “True Stories from 
Ancient History,” &c. Third Edition, considerably en- 
larged, with Tables exhibiting the early History of 
England, and the Alliances and Descendants of the 
Sovereigns from the Conquest. Illustrated with Thirty- 
six Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound 12mo. 
SCENES in EUROPE and ASIA, for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of Little Tarry-at-Home Travellers, 
By the Rev. Isaac Taytor, Author of “Scenes in 
Africa and America,” “Scenes of British Wealth,” “ Be- 
ginnings of Biography,” &c. A new Edition, Enlarged, 
with Ninety-six Engravings. Revised by Jerrerys 
Taytor. Price &s. half-bound. 
MORAL TALES, by a Faruer. 18mo, half-bound, 
Price 3s. 
COUNSELS at HOME, interspersed with Entertain 
ing Tales and Interesting Anecdotes. By a Farner, 
18mo. half-bound. Price 3s. 








In 3 vols. small 8vo. embellished with numerous Plates 
and Maps, Price 18s. boards, 
TALY, by Jostan ConpeER, 

Se Author of the “ Modern Traveller.” 

“ Conder’s ‘ Italy’ will in future be the travelling com- 
panion of every man bent upon a thorough investigation 
of that interesting land. He is the best compiler of the 
day; and this is no small praise. Such compilation as 
Mr. Conder’s requires industry of a laborious nature, 
considerable knowledge, a methodical head, judgment, 
taste,—are these qualities to be met with everwhere ? 
Look at the manner in which compilations are usually 
performed, and the question is answered. Mr. Conder is 
the compiler of the ‘Modern Traveller,’ the best and 
completest geographical and descriptive work in any 
language.” —Spectator, 23rd April 1831. 

“We sincerely congratulate the public upon the ap- 
pearance of a work which really is an accurate and com- 
plete account of Modern Italy.”—Asiatic Journal, May 
1831. 

In 30 vols. 18mo, with 120 Maps and other Engravings, 
81. 5s. cloth boards, 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER; containing a 
Description, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, 
of the various Countries of the Globe, compiled from 
the best authorities. 

*,* New Editions of the several Countries may be had 
separate, Price 5s. 6d. per volume, in cloth boards. 

Palestine, 1—Syria, and Asia Minor, 2—Arabia, 1— 
Egypt, 2—India, 4—Birmah, 1—Persia and China, 2— 
Turkey, 1—Greece, 2—Russia, 1—Spainand Portugal, 2— 
Africa, 3—United States and Canada, 2—Mexico, 2— 
Colombia, 1—Peru, 1—Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 2. 

“No work can be found in our language, or any other, 
equal to supply the place of ‘The Modern Traveller.’ ’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Conder’s ‘Modern Traveller’ is worth all the libra- 
ries taken together.”—Fraser’s Magazine, August 1831, 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 

LITERARY PRESENTS. 

The following very Useful and Interesting Works, pecu- 

liarly adapted as Gifts for Christmas and New Year, 
have been recently Published by 

Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY, 
ALES OF CLASSIC LORE, 
Written by a Lady for the Instruction of her own 
Daughters 3, vols, 24s. bound. 








F 
PRACTICAL WISDOM; 
Or the Counsels of Eminent Men to their Children; with 
Nine Miniature Portraits, 5s. bound, 


THE ETONIAN, 
The joint production of the highest and most talented of 
the Eton Scholars, 3 vols. 18s. bound. 


4. 
CONVERSATIONS ON THE BIBLE, 
vol. 6s. bound, 


5. 
THE ART OF EMPLOYING TIME TO THE 
GREATEST ADVANTAGE, 
1 vol. 7s. bound, 


LETTERS ON MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 
By a Lady of Distinction, 1 vol. 5s. 6d. bound. 


7 
PRACTICAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 
A new System of Instruction on Every Subject connect ed 
with Housekeeping, 1 vol. 6s. bound, 
TALES of a VOYAGER tothe ARCTIC REGIONS, 
Exhibiting the Geography and Natural History of a won-- 
derful and unfrequented me of the Globe, 3 vols. 24s. 


LAMBS NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS” 
ENTERTAINMENTS, 
3 vols. with Six Plates, 18s. bound. 


BLUE-STOCKING HALL, 
A Work of Fiction, designed to inculcate the various Du- 
ties of Domestic Life, 3 vols, 


TREMAINE; 
Or the Man of Refinement, 3 vols. 
« A work affording most useful and practical lessons of 
conduct." —Quarterly Review. 


WOMAN: A Porm. 
Beautifully Mustrated-with Designs by Westall, 1 vol. 6s, 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
On Monday, in one volume, 
TINHE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 26, 
being the HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
in ENGLAND. By the Rev. J.J. BLUNT, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
On Monday will be Published, in 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Portraits, Autograph Letters, &c. 


N EMORIALS of HAMPDEN, HIS 
PARTY AND HIS TIMES, 
By LORD NUGENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, in Svo. Price 8s. bds. 
ISTORY of the REPRESENTA- 
TION of ENGLAND, drawn from Records ; and 
of the Jurisdiction of the House of Commons to Reform 
Abuses in the Representation, without the aid of Statute 
Law. By ROBERT HANNAY, Esq. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION, 
Now ready, in 50 vols. post 8vo. Price only 6s. per 
volume, neatly bound, 


_ MODERN NOVELISTS; 

a SELECTION of the BEST RECENT 
WORKS of FICTION, from the Pens of the most Emi- 
nent Authors; among which will be found Works of Mr, 
Ward, (the Author of Tremaine), Mr. Lister, (the Author 
of Granby), Mr. Theodore Hook, Mr, Horace Smith, Mr, 
Grattan, Mr. Bulwer, &c. &e. 

As the Impression of this cheap and unique Collection 
is limited to 250 copies, those who are desirous of pro- 
curing sets are requested to transmit their orders forth- 
with to their respective booksellers; and in order to 
accommodate those persons who already possess some of 
the works contained in this collection, it has been de- 
termined to issue them also in separate sets, at the same 
price: so that the public may complete their sets, or 
make any selection they please. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New 

Burlington Street. 





HE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 

1832. Consisting entirely of Steel Engravings, 

One Hundred in number, of all the States, Kingdoms, 
and Empires throughout the World. 

“This beautiful and most useful little volume is a per- 
fect picture of elegance, containing a vast sum of Geo- 
graphical information. A more instructive present, or a 
gift better caleulated to be long preserved and often re- 
ferred to, could not be offered to favoured youth of either 
sex,” — Literary Gazette. 

“The utility of this valuable volume almost eclipses 
its beauty—it presents so much information which every 
man requires. It is quite a little idol.”—Book Tons, Aflas. 

Printed for Enwarp Butt, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
In small 8vo. neatly Bound and beautifully Embellished, 
Price only 6s. 
TANDARD NOVELS. No. X. 
Containing BrocxpEN Brown's powerful story of 
EDGAR HUNTLY, 
or, the Sleep Walker, with a Memoir of the Author, and 
the conclusion of the Ghost Seer, by Scuri LER. 
No. I. contains the Pilot, | No. VI.The Last of the Mo- 
by Cooper. hicans, by Cooper. 
II. Caleb Williams, by VIL. and VIII. The Scot- 
Godwin. tish Chiefs, by Miss 

IIL. The Spy, by Cooper. Jane Porter. 

TV. Thaddeus of Warsaw, IX. Frankenstein, and 

by Miss Jane Porter. the First Part of the 

V. St. Leon, by Godwin. Ghost Seer. 

Each Volume may be had separately. 

No. XI. to be Published on the Ist of January, will 
contain The HUNGARIAN BROTHERS, by Miss A, 
M. Porter, revised by the Author. 

The CANTERBURY TALES, by the Misses Ler, 
will appear in an early volume. 

Henry Coisurn and Ricnarp BExNtTLey, 
Burlington Street, 





New 





THE HISTORICAL PRESENT. 

The following Series of Tue Romance or History, 
illustrative of the Manners, Customs, Scenery, Anti- 
ere and History of Nations, from the earliest 

imes, are now, ready, in 3 vols. each, 


i, 
I TALY'S ROMANTIC ANNALS. 
a By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 
Author of “ Constantinople in 1829.” 
“ What a world of adventure and imagination!’— 
Literary Gazette. 
“ These volumes are of real interest and value.”"—Court 
Journal. II. 
ENGLAND'S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
By Henry Nees. 4th Edition, 
I 


iil. 
SPAIN’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
By M. Trvepa. New Edition. 
IV. 


ROMANTIC ANNALS OF FRANCE, 
By Lerrcn Ritcutz. New Edition. 

“ The plan of this Work is excellent.”’—Lit. Gaz. 

“These Tales are strong and vivid pictures of the 
past.”—Monthly Review. 

“ These Books are valuable presents,”—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

“They are valuable illustrations of manners.’’—Times. 


NEW NOVELS, BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
H E O BBE R. 
By the Author of “Chartley the Fatalist.” 3 vols. 


THE JEW; a Novel, in 3 vols. 
“‘ This is unquestionably a very extraordinary produc- 
tion.”"—Atheneum. 





3. 
CAMERON! A Novel, in3 vols. 
“ Its dialogues and scenes very strongly remind us of 
* Self-Control’ and of ‘ Marriage and tahictance’— 
There are pictures of life in Scotland scarcely to be sur- 
passed,” —Spectator. 


THE AFFIANCED ONE. 
By the Author of “ Gertrude,” In 3 vols. 
" “Evidently the production of a woman of taste, 
sentiment, and refinement. It abounds with lively 
sketches of society, and sparkling anecdote.”—La Belle 
Assemblée. 


5. 
THE FALSE STEP. 
In 3 vols. r 
“ A tale of deep interest, powerful description, touching 
pathos, and inculcates a useful lesson,”—Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


6. 
THE KING’S SECRET. 

By the Author of “ The Lost Heir.” 3 vols. 3rd edit. 

“ One of the very best of our historic fictions.’’—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

“ It is one of the best novels of the present century,”"— 
Courier. 

Printed for Epwarp Butt, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Just Published by Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY, 
D*. NARES'S MEMOIRS 
OF THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 
The Third and coneluding Volume, embellished with a 
fine Portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
9 


MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF 
GREY. 


LADY 
By Sir Harris Niconas, 
3. 


JANE 


BURKE’S DICTIONARY OF THE EXTINCT, 
DORMANT, AND SUSPENDED PEERAGES, 
In 1 vol. Svo. 

A necessary Companion to all other Peerages, 


4. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES OF THE COURT 
OF KING CHARLES II, 
sy Mrs. Jameson. 


oOo 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DAVID GARRICK, 
Now first Published from the Original Manuscripts. 1 vol. 


», 
The Fifth and Concluding Volume of 
D'ISRAELIV'S COMMENTARIES ON THE LIFE 
AND REIGN OF CHARLES I, 


7. 
The Fifth and Concluding Volume of 
THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
CELEBRATED DR. DODDRIDGE, 
Edited by his Grandson. 
~ 


The EARL OF MUNSTE R and CAPTAIN COOKE’S 
(48rd Regt. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LATE WAR. 


2 vols. 


9. 
THE NAVAL SKETCH BOOK; 
Or, Service Aflaet and Ashore. New Edition, with 
Twelve Plates. 16s. bound. 


0. 
TALES OF LONDON STREETS. 
By An Antiquary. 3 vols. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES, 
In 2 vols. &vo. 

ETTERS of EMINENT MEN, 
being the CORRESPONDENCE of RALPH 
THORESBY, Esq. F.R.S. Comprising numerous Epis- 
tles from the celebrated John Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Sir Godfrey Copley, Archbishop Sharp, Bishop Burnet, 

Dr. Calamy, Rev. Matthew Henry, Xe. &c. 

I 


I. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
By L. E. L. Authoress of “The Improvisatrice,” “ The 
Venetian Bracelet,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Ill. 

TRAVELS IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 
By Cuartes Borteav Exxiorr, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 1 vol. 8vo. 

IV 


With Two Portraits, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE DUCHESS D’ABRANTES’ MEMOIRS, 
Written by Hersetr. 

*,* Also an elegant FRENCH EDITION with two 
Portraits now first added, at little more than half the 
price of the Paris edition. 

“ Concerning Napoleon's early history it is the most 
exact and complete of any book that has appeared—not 
excepting Bourrienne, to whose Memoirs it is a supple- 
ment.’’—Spectator. - 

STEWART’S VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH SEAS, 
In 1829 and 1830, 

Comprising Scenes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of 
Good Hope, St. Helena, &c, &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
three beautiful Plates. 

“ Full of knowledge, full of incident, full of character, 
and full of entertainment.” —Sun, 


VI. 
DR. GRANVILLE’S CATECHISM OF 
HEALT 


Or, Plain and Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health. 
To which are added Facts on the Nature, Treatment, 
and Cure of Cholera. Second Edition. In a small 
volume, Price only 5s. 

“ The precepts contained in this work may be read by 
the young as so many good maxims, and practised by the 
old as so many good examples.”—Windsor Express, 

Vil. 


Also, just ready, 
EUGENE ARAM. 
By the Author of “Pelham,” “Paul Clifford,” &c, 
3 vols. yivt 8vo. 
Vill 


CAPTAIN FRANKLAND’S NARRATIVE 

Of his Visit to the COURTS of RUSSIA and SWEDEN 

in the Years 1830 and 1831. 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. 

IX. 
SIR RALPH ESHER. 
A Story of the Court of Charles II, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
By Leien Hunt. 

Henry Cotsurn and Richarp Bentisy, New Bur- 

lington Street, 
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Tn a few Days, Vols. 18 and 19, in 8vo. of the 
VAMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH 
. CLASSICS, Part First: THE FRENCH THE- 
ATRE. VOLTAIRE, Vols. 3 and 4. s. dad. 
Price of each Volume, containing about 400 pages, 3. 6 
Or, on fine paper 4 6 
Two Vols. are Published Monthly. 
Printed for Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. 
Price 1/. 8s. in boards, and 1/, 10s. in silk, illustrated by 
56 Vignettes (26 of which are Landscapes by Turner), 
T TAz ¥. A P OE M. 
a By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
(India Proofs of the Prints at Moon, Boys, and Co,’s, 
6, Pall Mall.) 
In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 10s. bds. 
SELECTIONS from the POEMS of WORDS 





WORTH and SOUTHE 
*,* Each Volume may be had separately. 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 


ELEGANT PRESENT. 
In 12mo. with numerous Engravings, Price 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 

“ The remarks of Franklin (The Tutor) are not con- 
fined to Astronomy ; he incidentally throws out the most 
useful hints for conduct through life, and we earnestly re- 
commend our readers to cultivate his acquaintance. He 
will interest the young, he will delight the fair, he will 
pleasingly revive in the minds of the matured the me- 
mory of their former studies—to all he will prove a de- 
lightful companion, a valuable friend, and a sincerely 
affectionate instructor.’—London University Magazine, 
March 1830, 

Printed for Joun Taytor, 30, Upper Gower Street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


THE 








FOLLOWING WORKS 

ARE JUST PUBLISHED 

BY JAMES COCHRANE AND CO, 
11, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


EWTON FORSTER; 
Or, the MERCHANT SERVICE. 
By the Author of “The King’s Own.” In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
Price 24s. boards. 
Il. 


THE CABAL: 
A TALE of the REIGN of WILLIAM the FOURTH, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 14s. in boards, 


III. 
THE CHANT of THE CHOLERA: 
Songs for Ireland. 
By the Authors of “The O’Hara Tales,” &c, 
12mo. Price 3s. 6d. in boards. 
And in a few Days: 


In 1 vol, 


THE BOTANIC ANNUAL FOR 1832. 

By the Author of “The British Naturalist.” In one 
handsome vol. crown 8vo. Embellished with numerous 
Plates, Morocco, elegant, Price 15s. 

II 


NORMAN ABBEY; 
A Tale of Sherwood Forest. By A Lapy. In 3 vols, 
post 8vo, Price 24s. in boards. 
I 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET BOOK; 
Or, a Key to the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

Containing alphabetical Accounts of all Members com- 
posing the Legislative Assemblies of Great Britain ; in- 
cluding the new Parliament, with their Titles, Official 
Appointments, Town and Country Residences, Relation- 
ship, Political Connexions, &c. &c. Also, the Regula- 
tions and Standing Orders of both Houses respecting 
Privileges, Private Bills, Fees, Fines, and Committees ; 
Lists of the Scottish and Irish Nobility who do not sit in 
the House of Peers ; and every other species of informa- 
tion respecting the Constitution and Usages of Par- 
liament. 

“A country may have a good constitution and a bad 
government; and vice vers@. The constitution of Eng- 
land is immortal !”—A Saying of Cardinal Richelieu, 

In 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. neatly bound. 





MUSIC. 
Just Published, 
sh CCE DEUS!” a Solo Motett for a 
Bass Voice, as Sung by Mr. Bellamy and Mr, 


H. Phillips, composed by J. C. CLIFTON. 
London: J, ALFrep NoveEto, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 


Just Published, Price One Shilling, 
HE CELEBRATED SNUFF-BOX 
WALTZ, upon which the Air of “WE MET” 
was founded, by T. H. Severn, Composer and Arranger 
of Haynes Bayty’s “We Parrep,” and the “ Sones 
of the Bouporr,” &c. &e. 
C. J, Farn, 72, Lombard Street. 


NEW SONGS.—The POETRY and MUSIC by 
Mrs. W. MARSHALL. 


OMAN’S PLIGHTED LOVE. 
“ Does infinite credit to Mrs. Marshall, both as 
Poet and Musician ; the Melody is remarkably pleasing, 
and far from ”’—Harmonii 
2.0°ER THE DARK WATERS. | 
“ An uncommonly charming Ballad.”—Harmonicon. 
3. OH YES! OH YES! LOST, LOST A HEART. 
“ There is talent and humour in this song.”— Atlas. 
4, THE PIRATE’S BRIDE WILL ZARA BE. 
“ A very beautiful and expressive Ballad.”—Lady’s Mus. 
5. OBERON’S CORONATION. 
“ There is fancy and elegance about this Song.” —Atlas. 
6. MY. LOVELY BRUNETTE TO YOUR SPA- 
NISH GUITAR. 
“ This is really a very interesting and uncommon come 
sition.”’—Court Journal, f i 
Published by Gzorce and Manny, 85, Fleet Street, 
and may be had of all Music Sellers. | 
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